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LAVA SOAP 


It’s the finely ground Italian pumice in 
Lava Soap that helps it clean grimy 
hands so quickly and thoroughly. And 
it’s the fineness of the pumice and its 
other ingredients which makes Lava so 
easy on the skin. 

You can get a big, long-lasting cake 
of this world’s busiest hand cleaner for 


a dime at any grocery or drug store. 


- Procter & Gamble 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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— ‘Sure, its an Atkins’ 


Any dealer who is proud of his store 
because he handles good tools sells 
Atkins SILVER STEEL Saws, and 
that is the reason this dealer says— 
“Sure, it’s an Atkins” when he 
shows an Atkins SILVER STEEL 
No. 401. 


He knows that every time he makes 
a sale of Atkins SILVER STEEL 
Saws, Saw Tools or Saw Specialties, 
he is giving the carpenter or saw 
user the most value for his money, 
and that the user is protected. 


We want you to know that Atkins 
makes the finest saws, and that you 
can get more service per dollar in- 
vested. They will last longer, cut 
easier and faster than just “ordi- 
nary” saws because of the material 
—SILVER STEEL, design, bal- 
ance, workmanship and beauty. 


This holds true, not only with Hand 
Saws, but Hacksaw Frames and 
Blades, Scraper Blades, Files, 
Trowels, Circular Saws, and Band 
Saws for power machinery. 


E. C. Atkins and Company 


402 SO. ILLINOIS STREET 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
BRANCHES 


Atlanta 
Memphis 
Chicago 

New Orleans 


New York City Seattle 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco 


Paris, France 
Vancouver, B. C. 


DEMAND ATKINS SILVER STEEL SAWS 
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ABOR DAY is set aside in honor of the creative contribution 
which the unknown millions make to the progress of society. 
Wage-earners, the unnamed partners in all our manufacturing 

and commercial undertakings, are a group that is interested in the 
problems of production and affected by the decisions of management. 
We are affected by the prosperity or depression of business. 
While we are a distinct group in industry and society, we are not 
a group in conflict with all others. We suffer and other groups suffer 
when our interests are neglected and we fail to keep pace with the 
Labor Day progress neces We do bt v to 
1930 impose another regime upon industry but to 
organize a representative system so that we 
shall not be excluded from a voice in the existing order and a share in 
the wealth we help to create. Since production is a collective under- 
taking to which we are indispensable, we believe there are equally 
good reasons why collective judgment should be the basis for the 
rules of work and compensation. 
Through our unions not only do we hope to become contributing 
partners in industry, but to become solvent, dependent consumers on 
whom business can rely, and a power for social progress. We do not 
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ask favors or special privilege but equal opportunity to work and 
make progress. 

We have made progress. Our high wage principle has imbedded 
itself more firmly in our economic practices by the stability it has 
shown during the depression experience of the past year. Cooperation 
between management and union has continued to prove itself a con- 
structive tool, benefiting both industry and workers. It provides limit- 
less opportunity for increased efficiency and productivity by stimulat- 
ing creative contributions from all. 

Although the year has brought grave problems and serious suffer- 
ing to many wage-earners, the fact that standards have been main- 
tained and that there have been no important advocates of Labor 
deflation, is national progress. The value of the voluntary union 
organization has been demonstrated by the stabilizing service it has 
rendered in meeting the problems of depression. We look forward to 
the opportunities of business revival with fresh confidence and courage. 

Let us pledge again our loyalty and service to the movement that 


has brought us opportunity and progress. 


Proof of Union- Intelligent management brings profits even 
Management Coop- in a chaotic industry. The United Mine 
eration Workers of America and the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company have entered into an 
agreement continuing the present basic scale, $7, for another two 


years. This rate is the second highest in the soft-coal industry of the 


nation. 
The labor relationships in the mines of the Rocky Mountain 


Fuel Company are in striking contrast to policies in other mines. 
Here are some of the reasons why operators and miners are satisfied 
with present conditions and eager to continue them. 

Coal production in Colorado for the past five months was 17.4 
per cent less than for a similar period last year. The production and 
sales of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company was only 5 per cent less, 
notwithstanding a decline in the company’s railroad orders of 35 per 
cent for this year. 

During June the company’s mines worked 7, 12, 13, 24 and 25 
days, respectively, a total of 81 days and an average of 16. Ten 
mines operated by other companies in northern Colorado worked a 
total of 23% days, an average of 2% days per miner. In June, 1930, 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company produced 36,448 tons out of 
65,664, or 55.5 per cent of the coal from this field, as compared with 
41 per cent in June, 1929. } 

In spite of business depression and a declining market, the Rocky 
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Mountain Fuel Company has practically maintained its production 
and slightly improved its returns over a similar period last year. 

Average earnings of miners employed by the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company last year was $2,104.30; the averages for Lllinois and 
Tennessee, respectively, were $1,098.24 and $872.36. These figures 
show the relative advantages of union miners (Illinois) over non- 
union (Tennessee), for nonunion miners in Tennessee worked 70 days 
more than union miners in Illinois and got $225 less. Under union- 
management cooperation in Colorado the miner got $1,006.06 more 
than the Illinois miner and $1,231.94 more than the Tennessee miner. 

These figures show that union-management cooperation has 
proved a practical method of increasing efficiency so that both stock- 
owners and miners profited. 

Miners everywhere have a right to efficient management of mines 
so that they may have steady employment with adequate pay. Mine 
operators who recognize the soundness of the cooperative method and 
who have the courage to give it trial will find comparable rewards. 

The conference which worked out the new trade agreement was 
in itself a significant step in developing cooperation. The officials of 
the company state that union representatives showed keenest interest 
in and understanding of the facts given them on markets, prices and 
business problems. Discussion of these problems by emphasizing 
interdependence of interests strengthened the cooperative relationship. 


Vacation or Layoff A good many mistakes result from an easy 

acceptance of labels. Give something a 
pleasant sounding name and the public will like it is a favorite method 
of propagandists. Recently this has been tried with even such a seri- 
ous matter as unemployment. 

To close down factories, turn the employees out to enjoy a “‘vaca- 
tion” and to forget the pay check for the necessary expenses is a very 
poor idea of a vacation. A vacation that brings recreation, rest, 
pleasure, must come from a peace of mind that knows the landlord, 
butcher and baker will be paid; that the children have clothes, and the 
wife also can share in the holiday. A vacation that returns the 
worker with renewed mental and physical vigor is a good investment 
for every business enterprise. Labor believes it has the same right to 
vacations with pay as the corporation president or the office staff. 

When there comes from a notoriously unstable industry the 
suggestion that the producing year be limited to ten months and that 
the other two months constitute a summer vacation, Labor feels it is 
high time to protest emphatically against confusing layoffs with va- 
cations. 

Wage-earners must meet the expense of living during twelve 
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months of the year. Unless there is regular employment and wage 
rates calculated to provide an adequate annual income, men and women 
must lower their standards of living and probably go hungry. 

Labor wants to share in leisure that will bring real opportunity 
for development and progress, but Labor realizes leisure must be 
financed. Workers refuse to accept layoffs as a substitute for vaca- 
tions. Layoffs are unemployment pure and simple. 


Though the press has emphasized other ac- 
tivities of the Federal Farm Board, that 
organization has worked steadily at a most 
constructive and fundamental job—the organization of farmers co- 
operatives. The basis of these organizations is the major crop raised 
by the farmer—wheat, grapes, beets, nuts, et cetera. The purpose is 
to control and manage production and sale of crops to the advantage 
of the farmers. 

The principle is fundmentally sound. Individual farmers are 
helpless against an organized world market, but collectively they can 
plan size of crop and market it to the best advantage of themselves and 
the consumers. Maintaining adjustments of supply to demand will 
help in a large degree to maintain prosperity for farmers and for the 
business community that depends upon farmers. 

Here we have another example of the interdependence of our 
economic structure. Misfortunes to farmers must be borne by all, 
consciously or unconsciously. 

The government’s policy in advocating and promoting coopera- 
tives among farmers is most excellent for it develops the agencies of 
self-help and sustained progress. The principle is universal. Pro- 
gress must be planned. There must be available information to guide 
policies and agencies for controlling activities. Farm cooperatives are 
experiencing the difficulties that are inherent in all organizing efforts. 
Many individuals have not a sufficiently broad grasp of their problems 
to realize that their hope lies in collective action. There are always 
those who hope to profit individually by holding out from the group 
discipline. These individuals are a handicap to sustained progress 
for themselves and the group. This is a problem with which Labor 
has long been familiar. We have not been fortunate enough to have 
the backing of a Federal board to promote unions and to help us over- 
come the opposition of individualistic wage-earners and hostile em- 
ployers. 

. Labor wishes every success to the farmers’ cooperative organiza- 
tion. 


Cooperatives for 
Farmers 
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How to Get A firm in Milwaukee employs 1,000 engineers 
Creative W ork who are busy creating new ideas, better ma- 

chines, new industrial techniques. The A. O. 
Smith corporation office is a veritable inventor’s workshop. 

In order that his engineers may have the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity for creative thought, Mr. L. R. Smith, director, insists that 
they work under conditions ‘most conducive to inventive stimulation.” 
These he states, are as follows: 

1. An atmosphere of scientific appreciation. 

2. Freedom to range mentally. 

3. All necessary experimental equipment. 

4. Relief from financial or other outside distress. 

. Plenty of time, no pressure to hurry. 
Coming from a man whose work force is noted for dynamic changes 
in industrial technique, these five rules are highly significant. They are 
the outgrowth of years of experience. 

If made a little more general, these requirements for creative 
work apply to any workshop and any intelligent group of workmen. 
Forward-looking leaders of industry and labor today know that in- 
telligence and creative thought applied by workmen to their jobs is 
far more valuable than results produced: by mere speed-up systems. 
Very little change is needed in the above rules to adapt them to the 
workshop: 1. Appreciation of good workmanship: 2. Freedom to 
apply one’s mind to one’s work: 3. The best tools and machines, kept 
in good repair: 4. Relief from financial and other outside distress: 
5. Time to do a good job. 

Significant for modern industrial development is the fact that 
these conditions are found under union-management cooperation. The 
union emphasizes craftsmanship and quality of work—this spirit of 
good workmanship is amazingly strong in groups of union workers. 
The agreement releases a workman’s mind to give wholehearted effort 
to the improvement of his work, for he feels himself a partner in the 
enterprise he serves. As to tools and machines, one of the first results 
of union-management cooperation has always been to improve tool sup- 
plies and to see that machinery is kept in good repair. Relief from finan- 
cial worry follows, of course, with union wages and with the stabiliza- 
tion of employment growing out of the cooperative plans. Time to do a 
good job—this is one of the fundamentals at the bottom of resistance 
to speed-up methods; perhaps it is because the more capable employers 
realize the importance of this point so that many of them refuse to use 
piece-rate pay systems where quality of workmanship is essential. 
Emphasis on quality first usually brings both speed and quality in the 
long run. 

When the creative power of the workman in the shop is freed for 
constructive use, undreamed of human progress will follow. 
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Can Unemployment Business men and technicians say it can. 
Be Prevented? Owen Young says unemployment is only 

maladjustment of the business machine. The 
Committee on Stabilization of Industry for the Prevention of Unem- 
pleyment recommends in its preliminary report that: 


“Steady Work the Year Around” be incorporated in business 
men’s thinking so that it may assume major importance in the em- 
ployer’s daily planning and actions. When employers become convinced 
of its value, the habit of stabilizing will be included in their business 
practice just as naturally and completely as the habit of filing, of using 
typewriters, of traveling salesmen, and a host of other business habits, 
too numerous to mention. The ‘slump bugaboo’ is not necessarily an 
act of Divine Providence. It is a problem to be faced, and worked out, 
like any other business problem.” 


The problem of adjustment grows out of the intricate interrela- 
tionships in our modern economic structure. Time and space have 
been brought under such definite control that modern business is 
organized on a world basis. Agriculture, as well as industry, sells in 
a world market. There must be adjustments between production and 
supply, adjustment between the specific industry and related industry, 
adjustments within the specific industry and specific undertaking, ad- 
justments between business transactions and credit, adjustments to 
technical changes, and many other factors. Management has a prob- 
lem that tests its ability. 

Various business recessions and depressions are evidence of man- 
agement’s failure to make adjustments and hence charges of in- 
efficiency. It will not be an easy task to accumulate the necessary data 
or skill in interpreting them to develop to dependable forecasting, but 
business must find how to prevent unemployment or acknowledge its 
incompetence. 

To solve this problem we shall have to observe the outstanding 
fact of modern business—interrelationships. Most of our attempts 
have failed because they were individual and so failed to possess or use 
all the necessary information. The problem is peculiarly one that re- 
quires associated action. Each group must collect the facts in its own 
jurisdiction and make sure that all other factors understand their 
significance. 

There is no need for the evils of unemployment to be visited upon 
helpless men, women and children. When society is organized on a 
basis that requires people to pay for a living, it owes it to these in- 
dividuals to provide them with opportunities to earn the necessary 
funds. 

The problem of stabilizing business and eliminating unemploy- 
ment is the first step in maintaining business prosperity and in conserv- 
ing the welfare of all. 
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Lower Rates for The Department of Public Utilities in Boston 
Home Consumers ordered the Boston Edison Company to cut 

its rates on electric current a few weeks ago. 
This will mean a saving to customers of $1,300,000 a year. A few 
days later the Philadelphia Electric Company filed with the Public 
Service Commission at Harrisburg a revision of its electric rates which 
will net consumers a saving of approximately $1,750,000 yearly. 

Following these two reductions, the State Commission of New 
York filed a demand on the New York Edison system for a cut in 
domestic rates. Matthew Sloan, president of the company, answered 
with a proposal to reduce rates for private families from 7 cents to § 
cents per kilowatt hour, with a 60-cent fixed charge per meter per 
month, and a similar reduction for commercial consumers. This will 
mean a total saving for those who use electric current in their homes 
of $2,338,000 a year and to commercial customers of $2,998,000, 
but the savings would be entirely for large consumers. For the small 
consumer it will mean an increased cost because of the fixed charge of 
60-cents per meter per month. This increase will affect several hun- 
dred thousand small users of current, and would add about 23-cents a 
month to the bills of 57 per cent of those who use electricity in their 
homes. As wage-earners come almost entirely in the group of small 
users, they would lose and not gain by this proposal, and 23 cents a 
month added to a wage-earner’s electric light bill is no small sum at 
the end of the year. The State Commission has the proposal under 
consideration. 

Certainly the public should benefit by the high earnings of light 
and power companies in recent years. With these three rate cuts 
leading the way, reductions in other cities should follow. 

But the form these cuts take is of the utmost concern to wage- 
earners. Unions should see to it that reductions bring full benefit to the 
working man and his family. The use of electricity in the home is one 
of the most important factors in a rising standard of living. If the 
rate reductions are to penalize the wage-earner, community develop- 
ment suffers. Lower electric rates to wage-earners are reflected at 
once not only in higher living standards but in growing consumption 
of electric power. The power companies would be foolish indeed to 
cut off this field for increasing business. With lower rates, wage-earners 
will buy more home equipment—vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
electric sewings machines, even refrigerators and electric ranges, to say 
nothing of improved radio apparatus. Low rates will lift the burdens 
of many a housewife. 

Here is an opportunity for central labor unions to bring pressure 
to bear at once on public service commissions. 
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Tyranny One textile company in North Carolina has 

discharged 38 union members. These trade- 
unionists were good workers. Many had worked in the mill for years. 
There was nothing against their work records. But these mill opera- 
tives were not satisfied with their lot. They thought they ought to 
have a voice in fixing work rules. They wanted higher wages. They 
wanted to cut down the long hours worked in the mills to a reasonable 
standard. They wanted freedom in living in the mill community as 
well as a chance for a square deal while at work. 

What chance does a single wage-earner have to get these things 
from a highly organized textile corporation—even a corporation that 
believes in welfare work? A single wage-earner can only accept what 
the company offers or get out. To get out means no home, no work, 
no food for himself and family. 

The only hope the wage-earner has is the union. As the fable 
of sop relates, it is a difficult job to break a bundle of sticks, but if 
the bundle is untied, the separate sticks may be broken with ease. 
Workers united in a union have real strength and can make their power 
effective. No corporation can easily override their opinions and their 
experience. The union makes wage-earners an effective factor in the 
decision of policies affecting them. The union offers hope and oppor- 
tunity and protection against exploitation. 

To victimize wage-earners for joining a union is an act of tyranny 
which does not benefit the company and leaves workers without a hope. 
No employer has the right to deny free men the right to belong to a 
union. No employer will deny this right except through a desire to 
override or through fear. Not a few employers are controlled by fear 
lest they should lose their control over the allotment of returns from 
joint work. 

That tyranny which denies workers the right to union member- 
ship, is tyranny which kills hope for progress in life and work. It is 
a policy dangerous to industrial peace and free institutions. 


No Importation of Loss of freedom is a serious thing to those 
Convict Goods concerned and to all in any way connected 
with them. Without freedom these persons 

are unable to take care of themselves, protect themselves or make 
progress. Convicts are one of the most serious problems of this type. 
As our experience has accumulated, we have learned something 
more of our responsibility for providing opportunities for convicts 
and providing regulations so that their opportunities will not interfere 
with the opportunities of free persons. Organized labor has been an 
interested leader in the movement to protect prisoner labor against 
exploitation and at the same time to safeguard free labor from com- 
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petition with prison labor. Organized exploitation, political and 
economic, has contested bitterly every step of progress that has been 
made toward constructive labor policies. Despite such opposition, bet- 
ter practices have been established and state laws regulating the sale 
of convict-made goods enacted. Last year Congress passed the 
Hawes-Cooper law authorizing states to bar the entrance of convict- 
made goods produced in other states. The Tariff Law bars convict- 
made goods from the ports of the United States. 

The American Federation of Labor was keenly concerned by the 
report that pulp wood produced by convict labor had been shipped to 
this country. We urged the State Department that the law should be 
scrupulously enforced against convict goods. 

The American Federation of Labor does not seek discrimination 
against Russian products because we are not in sympathy with their 
political theory. We believe that Russia must make her own internal 
decisions. The American Federation of Labor believes it funda- 
mental that free institutions must be preserved and that we must 
protect them against menace from all sources. We are urging the 
application of a general principle—to protect free workers against 
competition with unfree labor in the form of goods sold at less than 
the cost of the product which pays wages of free labor. 





THE UNITED MINE WORKERS’ AGREEMENT 
IN THE ANTHRACITE FIELD 


Tuomas KENNEDY 


International Secretary-Treasurer, United Mine Workers of America 


background and a true apprecia- 

tion of the agreement negotiated 
between the anthracite coal operators 
and the United Mine Workers of 
America it is necessary to briefly re- 
cite the postwar history in connection 
with contractural relationship and in- 
dustrial struggles in the anthracite 
coal industry. 

On April 1, 1922, the anthracite 
mine workers were compelled to en- 
gage in a strike to protect their war 
wages and conditions of employ- 
ment. The coal operators demanded 
that the men accept a wage reduction. 
A bitter struggle ensued in the an- 
thracite region in connection with the 
strike of bituminous mine workers. 
The bituminous strike was settled in 
the latter part of August on the basis 
of no wage reduction and mainte- 
nance of conditions of employment. 

An agreement was reached be- 
tween the anthracite mine workers 
and operators on September 11, 
1922. The duration of this agree- 
ment was to August 31, 1923. The 
anthracite mine workers were suc- 
cessful in this settlement and main- 
tained their wages and conditions. In 
the negotiations of 1923, a disagree- 
ment was reported from the Atlantic 
City wage conference. Gifford Pin- 
chot was then Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. Ina strong, logical statement 
he requested the joint conference to 
meet with him at the executive offices 
in Harrisburg. As a result of the 


I ORDER to have the proper 


mediation of the governor, an agree- 
ment was made after a short suspen- 
sion. This agreement increased the 
wages of the anthracite mine work- 
ers 10 per cent and the universal 
eight-hour day was adopted covering 
all classes of labor. Various other 
sections of benefit were incorporated 
in the agreement, which was signed 
September 19 and which continued to 
August 31, 1925. 

Previous to the expiration of the 
agreement in August of 1925 the 
mine workers, in their usual manner, 
presented their scale demands to the 
operators’ conference. They were 
rejected. The operators insisted 
upon a wage reduction or arbitration. 
The mine workers refused both prop- 
ositions and a suspension of mining 
occurred on the first day of Septem- 
ber, 1925. This strike lasted for al- 
most six months and was bitterly con- 
tested during that winter. As a result 
of the mediation of Richard F. Grant 
of Cleveland, who at that time was 
connected with the Susquehanna Col- 
lieries Company, a settlement was af- 
fected on February 17, 1926. The 
contract agreed to expire August 31, 
1930. In this agreement the wages 
and conditions of the mine workers 
were protected without any wage de- 
crease or lowering of standards. 

During the strike of ’25-’26, sub- 
stitutes in the form of smokeless bi- 
tuminous coals, fuel oil, coke, gas and 
electricity found their way into the 
anthracite-consuming territory. And 
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while these substitutes supplanted a 
great deal of anthracite coal, the loss 
of markets due to these substitutes 
was not as great as the loss of the 
middle-western markets that were 
zoned out during the war by Dr. Gar- 
field of the Federal Fuel Commission. 
During the war period no anthracite 
coal was permitted to be shipped west 
of Pittsburgh. Due to freight rates 
and other causes the recapture of the 
middle-western markets has been a 
dificult one. As a result of a lessened 
market and greater productivity in 
the mines and breakers and greater 
economy in the burning of coal, work- 
ing time, from 1926 to date, fell off 
to a greater extent than consumption. 
During this period a number of mines 
were closed indefinitely. A great 


many others worked part time, while 
some companies worked full time. 


The average working time was 
around 215 days as against a normal 
average year of 265 days. 

During this period many anthra- 
cite operators endeavored to take ad- 
vantage of the situation caused by 
idleness, unemployment and part-time 
employment and sought to encroach 
upon the conditions of the mine work- 
ers. However, as a result of the ac- 
tivities of the mine workers’ organi- 
zation, they were able during this 
period to substantially maintain their 
position and the records of the board 
of conciliation are replete with cases 
handled and disposed of, indicating 
the constructive resistance and ac- 
complishments of the organization 
and its membership. 

During this time many alleged and 
self-admitted progressives in the 
labor movement, and on the fringe of 
the labor movement, were prophesy- 
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ing all kinds of dire results that would 
happen to the mine workers at the ex- 
piration of the contract in 1930. In 
fact, one so-called progressive, with 
a loose pen and a loose brain, in an 
article which appeared in one of the 
prominent so-called progressive labor 
papers, went so far as to predict that 
the anthracite mine workers would be 
compelled to accept a wage reduction 
at the expiration of the contract 
period. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles in 
the path of industrial progress the 
anthracite mine workers approached 
the problem of securing a new agree- 
ment with a courage and a fortitude 
never surpassed in the labor move- 
ment. The basic demand formulated 
was to protect the present wage struc- 
ture and to continue the basic condi- 
tions. 

The mine workers’ scale commit- 
tee, fortified by a splendid organiza- 
tion and a courageous membership, 
met with the representatives of the 
operators and after negotiations last- 
ing over three weeks, a tentative 
agreement was finally reached. The 
agreement was negotiated by a sub- 
committee consisting of Mr. John L. 
Lewis, international president; Mr. 
Philip J. Murray, international vice- 
president; Mr. Thomas Kennedy, in- 
ternational secretary-treasurer; Mr. 
John Boylan, president of District 
No. 1; Mr. Michael F. Hartneady, 
president of District No. 7, and Mr. 
Martin F. Brennan, president of Dis- 
trict No. 9, representing the United 
Mine Workers of America, and 
Major W. W. Inglis, president, Glen 
Alden Coal Company; Mr. Richard 
F. Grant, president, Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company; Mr. A J. Maloney, 
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president, Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company; Mr. 
Michael Gallagher, president, Pitts- 
ton Coal Company; Mr. E. H. Suen- 
der, vice-president, Madeira Hill 
Coal Company, and Mr. J. B. War- 
riner, general manager, Lehigh Navi- 
gation and Coal Company, represent- 
ing the operators. 

This agreement was submitted to 
a tri-district convention of anthracite 
mine workers held in the city of 
Scranton, August 4 to 7 inclusive, and 
after a full, complete and thorough 
understanding of the tentative agree- 
ment, it was ratified and approved by 
the convention by a vote of 737 for 
ratification and 127 against. The 


agreement was signed at Scranton, 
August 8. 

The agreement is based upon the 
wages and conditions now in effect, 


which means that the war wages, plus 
10 per cent of 1923, together with 
the conditions, have been maintained 
by the United Mine Workers in the 
anthracite region. ‘This is an out- 
standing achievement that is equalled 
by few organizations anywhere in the 
civilized world. 

In addition to the machinery pro- 
vided for in the past agreements, 
which is continued and which handle 
grievances arising under the terms of 
the contract and include the board of 
conciliation and the umpire, there is 
also created a permanent committee 
of twelve which will serve and func- 
tion during the period of the agree- 
ment. On this committee of twelve 
are six miners and six operators. 
This committee is authorized to con- 
sider and discuss all questions arising 
under this contract relating to coop- 
eration and efficiency. The commit- 
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tee is empowered to employ skilled 
and expert assistance from time to 
time as the committee shall deem ad- 
visable so that the committee may be 
informed as to any facts or infor- 
mation which the committee may de- 
cide to have determined. 

This committee may take up any 
particular question of importance 
that affects the anthracite industry, 
the solution of which would inure to 
the benefit of the mine workers, the 
industry and the public. It is our 
judgment that the question of freight 
rates and other matters of concern 
and importance can be handled by this 
committee. If this committee is suc- 
cessful in its work it can be of great 
assistance in establishing the industry 
and enlarging the markets. 

Another section in the agreement 
provides in principle for a mutual 
checkoff arrangement. It is known as 
a “dues collection accommodation” 
clause and will mean lower cost of 
operation for the various local unions 
and a new, efficient way of handling 
the collection of dues. At some col- 
lieries in the anthracite region there 
are as high as 1,500 and 1,600 men 
employed, with 15 or 20 openings 
where the men enter and leave the 
mines. Dues collections at such col- 
lieries become a costly proposition. 
The accommodation clause is de- 
signed to take care of the situation 
and permit of a better business ar- 
rangement in handling the matter. It 
is a great step forward in the accom- 
plishment of one of the fundamentals 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
mined exclusively by union men; every 
mine worker being under the pro- 


coal is 
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tection of the agreement, and this is a 
fact that should be borne in mind by 
all of the consumers of coal, especially 
trade-unionists and their friends. 

The agreement arrived at is fully 
protective of the wages and condi- 
tions of the anthracite mine workers. 
It means an era of industrial peace 
and protection for the mine workers 
for the period covered by the con- 
tract. The United Mine Workers of 
America is satisfied that the agree- 
ment represents everything that could 
be secured at this time without resort 
to an industrial struggle. It does not 
represent all the things that the mine 
workers are entitled to, but it does 
represent everything that could be 
accomplished in view of the circum 
stances, the handicaps and obstacles 
met with and faced by our scale com- 
mittee. 

With millions of men idle in the 
United States; with industry and busi- 
ness more or less stagnant, and with 
general depression prevailing, we feel 
that in securing this agreement, pro- 
tective of our wages and conditions, 
that the anthracite mine workers have 
secured a victory that should be ac- 
claimed, not only by the mine work- 
ers but by the nation as a whole, be- 
cause it is bound to have a stabilizing 
and far-reaching effect for the good 
of Labor and all-concerned. 

One hundred and fifty thousand 
mine workers are covered by this 
agreement with an annual payroll of 
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approximately $300,000,000. We 
feel that our organization, through 
which this victory was made possible, 
is entitled to the commendation of all 
those who believe in progress. 

We face the future with courage 
and with hope. We realize that a 
strong, aggressive and constructive 
organization is necessary to see to 
it that the terms of the contract are 
carried out. We believe we are equal 
to the occasion, and while we continue 
to fight to protect and advance our 
wages and condition standards, we 
will always be in the front ranks of 
Labor’s army in fighting for improve- 
ments in legislation and in resisting 
the onslaughts of our enemies, re- 
gardless of from whatever angle the 
opposition comes. 

Our achievement in the anthracite 
region should give renewed courage 
and hope to all those who believe in 
justice and humanity. It should 
hearten and urge all of us to bring 
about greater solidarity and unity of 
purpose in the greatest cause of all— 
the cause of Labor. The anthracite 
mine workers through their organiza- 
tion, the United Mine Workers of 
America, can well say in this year of 
1930 that “Peace hath her victories, 
no less renowned than war.” 

A strong organization, united in 
purpose, determination and courage’ 
made this victory and accomplishment 
possible. 
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Some grains of wheat, the sunshine and the rain— 
Yea! what philosopher in all his pride, 

This miracle of nature shall explain, 

For lo, the loaves again are multiplied! 


Tuomas E. Burke. 





NATIONAL NEGRO LABOR CONFERENCE 


A. Puitip RANDOLPH 
President, Sleeping Car Porters Union 


E HAVE heard much about 

the iron age, oil age, 

machine age, and finally the 
air age. Each period has been labeled 
in obedience to the paramount motive 
power, production or transportation 
factor. These period labels suggest a 
primary interest in production of com- 
modities and services. 

But if various forms of production 
and transportation have earned a spe- 
cial age-name, so has the chief method 
for the settlement of the problems of 
war and peace, Labor and capital, race 
and religion, namely “conference.” 
Conference for the mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration of wars be- 
tween nations and of strikes between 
capital and Labor is the order of the 
day. Well might we say that we are 
rapidly passing into a conference age. 

Among Negroes, conferences have 
been held on race relations, church 
relations, higher education, industrial 
education, housing and social-service 
work, civil and political rights, but not 
until the organization of the Negro 
Labor Conference in regional form 
and as a national event, did the cause 
of Negro labor, from the point of 
view of trade-union organization, 
receive any fundamental attention. 


History of Conference Idea 


The movement of regional Negro 
Labor Conferences began in New 
York City under the auspices of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
in the winter of 1928. These confer- 


ences were held in Washington, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo., Den- 
ver, and Los Angeles. 


Composition 


The National Negro Labor Con- 
ference was composed of delegates 
and representatives from many active 
and prominent groups among both 
races, such as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the United Mine 
Workers of America, Flat Janitors 
Union, Building Trades of Chi- 
cago, painters, carpenters, bricklayers, 
plumbers, the Women’s Trade-Union 


‘League. The Labor press was repre- 


sented in the Chicago Federationist 
News; the Negro Press, through the 
Chicago Defender, the Negro church, 
Negro fraternal societies, Negro col- 
lege groups, Negro doctors, Negro 
bar association, the National Negro 
Business League, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the National Urban 
League, and the Chicago Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs had repre- 
sentatives present. 

Of course, the communists, ubiqui- 
tous as fantastic, sought to worm their 
way into the conference. On the last 
evening in the session on labor unions, 
the white and black reds, baffled and 
despondent, flew into a furious rage 
under the lash of the writer, mounted 
seats in the meeting and hurled anath- 
emas upon the head of Green, Woll 
and Randolph as infamous collabora- 
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tors with the petit bourgeoisie. Imme- 
diately many hands automatically 
reached for the intruding malcontents 
and escorted them to the air, while 
Chairman M. P. Webster calmed the 
huge audience with assurances of no 
further interruptions. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the conference was 
first to awaken an interest among 
Negro workers in the trade-union 
movement as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Second, to arouse the Negro public 
—the preachers, edicators, social 
workers, business men, college men 
and women, political leaders, lawyers, 
fraternal leaders, journalists and the 
broad masses—as to the destiny of 
the Negro worker. 

Efforts were made to answer the 


questions: What of the future of the 
Negro worker? What of his wage 


and work? What of his mind 
and spirit? Whither is he tending? 
What of his relation to the world of 
industry and organized labor? Do 
weknow? Should we care? Can we 
afford to be indifferent, unconcerned 
and apathetic to the problems of the 
Negro worker? How is the Negro 
world of culture, education, profes- 
sion and business related to the world 
of Negro labor? 

Third, to urge, engender and foster 
an active and constructive interest in 
workers and adult education to the 
end of enabling the Negro workers to 
become aware of the nature of the 
industrial mechanism of which they 
are a part, the history of the trade- 
union movement, its value and signifi- 
cance. 
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Fourth, to discover and develop 
Negro labor leaders who are willing 
to struggle, sacrifice and suffer to 
organize Negro wage-earners in par- 
ticular and help build up the trade- 
union movement in general; leaders 
who are so fundamentally grounded 
in labor economics that they can not 
be swept off their feet by the kalades- 
copic blandishments of romantic com- 
munist agitators who are afflicted with 
more heat, than light. 

Fifth, to advise and emphasize the 
practical importance and value of 
vocational training and vocational 
guidance for Negro workers in a 
rapidly changing world as a result of 
the technological revolution. 

Sixth, to collect and compile data 
on Negro workers in the labor move- 
ment for the information of the black 
and white public so that the facts may 
not be misrepresented by capitalists 
and communist demagogues. 

Seventh, to urge upon those trade 
unions that discriminate against 
Negro workers that they let down the 
barriers and accept their black broth- 
ers in the interest of greater economic 
strength and fair play, and to stress 
the need of compensation as against 
separation and competition between 
the white and black workers, setting 
forth the vital and memorable dictum 
of President William Green uttered 
in a speech delivered in the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church to a large audience of 
Negroes, June 10, 1929; namely, 
that the American Federation of 
Labor had always stood upon the 
principle that there should be no dis- 
crimination upon the part of organ- 
ized labor against any working man 
or woman on account of his or her 
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creed, color or nationality; and, when 
our movement departs from that prin- 
ciple, because there is so much human 
liberty, freedom and democracy in- 
volved in that fundamental principle 
— if it were to attempt to stand upon 
any other basis, ignoring and destroy- 
ing it, it would perish. 

Eighth, to create a united front 
among Negro educators, preachers, 
journalists, business men, fraternal 
and Negro leaders generally in sup- 
port of and cooperation with the fight 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters in particular and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in general to 
organize the Negro workers. 

Ninth, to urge the maintenance of 
high standards of service and voca- 
tional efficiency and cooperation with 
the national safety movement to re- 
duce industrial accidents. 


Subjects and Speakers 


The agenda covered a wide range 
of subjects and speakers who were spe- 
cialists in their field and who made 
the presentations and conducted the 
round-table discussions. 

The Economic Basis oi Social 
Problems was the theme of the first 
session of the conference which began 
the week of January 26, 1930, with 
M. P. Webster, president of the Chi- 
cago local and director of conference, 
serving as chairman. A special mes- 
sage was sent to the conference by 
President Green, who had already 
issued a statement endorsing the con- 
ference. Mr. John Fitzpatrick, 
President of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, substituted for Vice-Presi- 
dent Matthew Woll as the personal 
representative of President Green 


and the Federation, and gave the main 
address. Congressman Oscar De- 
Priest also addressed the first session. 

The subjects: Adult Crime Among 
Negroes was treated by Caswell W. 
Crews, adult probation officer; the 
Negro Family, by Mrs. Georgia Jones 
Ellis and Mrs. Edith Sampson of the 
Court of Domestic Relations; the 
Health of the Negro Worker, by Dr. 
A. Wilberforce Williams, noted Ne- 
gro physician, and Miss Carrie E. 
Bullock, retiring president of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Gradu- 
ate Nurses; Juvenile Delinquency and 
Dependency, by Judge Mary M. Bar- 
telme of the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County, and by Colonel Harry Hill, 
chief probation officer, Juvenile 
Court, Cook County, with his special 
workers, Mrs. Patricia Clark, Mrs. 
Ethel Scott and Clarence M. Cunning- 
ham; the Church and Organized La- 
bor, by Dr. Herbert L. Willet, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; the Church and 
the Negro Worker, Dr. Harold M. 
Kingsley of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd and Dr. W. D. Cook of the 
Metropolitan Community Church; 
Work, Wages and Worship, by Dr. 
Norman B. Barr of Olivet Institute; 
the Negro Worker and the Negro 
Press, by Robert S. Abbott, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Defender, 
and by L. P. Straube, Federation 
News; the Negro Worker and Fra- 
ternal Organizations, George S. Har- 
ris, chief ranger, Court Robert Elli- 
ott, Ancient Order of Foresters; the 
Negro Worker and Business, James 
A. Jackson, U. S. Department of 
Commerce; the Negro Worker and 
the Cooperative Movement, Albon L. 
Holsey, Tuskegee Institute, secretary 
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of the National Business League. 
The woman-in-industry session was 
presided over by Miss Mary E. Mc- 
Dowell, University of Chicago settle- 
ment worker. Miss Mary Anderson, 
director of Women’s Bureau, VU. S. 
Department of Labor, spoke on 
Women in Industry; Miss Frankie 
Adams, industrial secretary of South 
Parkway Branch Y. W. C. A., on the 
Colored Women in Industry; Mrs. 
Mary V. Halas, vice-president 
Women’s Trade-Union League of 
Chicago, on the Benefits of the Trade- 
Union Movement to Women; Miss 
Jeannette Smith, president, Chicago 
and Northern District, Federation of 
Colored Women’s Club, on the Duty 
of the Women’s Clubs to the Negro 
Worker; Mrs. Jessie Bond, president 
of Chicago Colored Women’s Eco- 
nomic Council, on the Ladies’ Aux- 


iliary to the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters. 


Lawyer C. Francis Stradford, 
president, National Negro Bar Asso- 
ciation, acted as chairman of the ses- 
sion on Education and the Negro 
Worker. Fred Atkins Moore, execu- 
tie director, Adult Education Coun- 
cil of Chicago, spoke on Adult Educa- 
tion; Spencer Miller, Jr., executive 
secretary, Workers Education Bureau 
of America, on the Education of the 
Worker; Frederick H. Robb, di- 
rector, Washington Intercollegiate 
Club, on the Student and the Negro 
worker; and N. K. McGill, assistant 
state attorney and attorney-secretary 
of the Chicago Defender, on the Ne- 
gro and Civil Liberties. 
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The last session dealt with the 
subject of the Negro Worker and Or- 
ganized Labor. T. Arnold Hill, di- 
rector, Industrial Department of the 
National Urban League, spoke on 
the Negro Worker and Industrial 
Problems; Chas. Armstrong, United 
Mine Workers of America, on the 
Negro Workers in the Trade-Union 
Movement; Bennie Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters; Seymour Miller, vice- 
president, Flat Janitors’ Union, on the 
Practical Benefits of Labor Unions to 
Negro Workers; and the writer dis- 
cussed the Negro Worker and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The resolutions covered a broad 
field, and included the following: 
Protection of the interests and 
rights of railroad employees in the 
railroad mergers was urged, and the 
requested wave-length by Labor for 
WCEL radio station, support of the 
injunction bill of the A. F. of L., 
adoption of amendment to the Rail- 
way Labor Act, old-age pension, or- 
ganization of the South, the London 
Naval Parley, producers and consum- 
ers cooperatives and credit unions, 
cessation of discrimination against 
Negro workers in trade unions and 
industry, increased Negro labor efh- 
ciency, Pullman recognition of the 
brotherhood, porters’ union coopera- 
tion with international unions to or- 
ganize Negro workers. 

Plans have been worked out. to 
make the National Negro Labor Con- 
ference a permanent, annual event. 





LABOR PUBLICITY 
A Story and a Suggestion 


EDWARD KEATING 


Editor and Manager of Labor, “the Official Washington Weekly Newspaper of the Standard 
Railroad Labor Organizations” 


IRST, for the story: 
EF For eleven years the railroad 

“boys” have permitted me to 
share in an extraordinary venture in 
trade-union journalism. On an un- 
comfortably warm night in August, 
1919, while we were all struggling 
with the backwash of the Great War, 
the chief executives of what were 
then known as the “Sixteen Standard 
Railroad Labor Organizations,” in- 
cluding the “Big Four” transportation 
brotherhoods, sat down to dinner in 
a little private dining room in the old 
Congress Hall Hotel, one of the most 
famous of Washington hostelries, and 
debated matters of mutual interest. 

The railroads, taken over by the 
Government at the beginning of the 
war, were still being run by Uncle 
Sam and quite naturally much of the 
talk that night had to do with their 
future and the future of the 2,000,000 
men and women who operated them. 

The chief executives had already 
agreed on a program but the imme- 
diate task was to get the essentials 
of the plan before the railway em- 
ployees and the public generally, in 
the most persuasive form. 

Ninety per cent of the newspapers 
and magazines then, as now, were 
controlled by interests which had lit- 
tle sympathy for the aspirations of the 
workers. Already those publications 
were printing the most unfair and dis- 
torted versions of the railroad em- 


ployees’ program. It was “‘bolshe- 
vism,”’ they chorused, forgetting or 
ignoring the fact that the rail labor 
organizations were as far removed 
from anything suggestive of commu- 
nism as the planet Jupiter is from the 
earth. 

Manifestly, railroad labor needed 
an organ which could combat the 
propaganda of the opposition, and so 
Labor was ushered into the world that 
humid August night in that stuffy lit- 
tle dining room. 

We started with no circulation and 
a deficit of $35,000. We have had 
our share of fair weather and foul— 
there have been times when W. P. 
Neville, who has been our secretary- 
treasurer all the way, has wondered 
how he would pay the next month’s 
billsa—we have probably committed 
more than our share of blunders, but 
we have clung to certain principles and 
today our little paper is generally re- 
garded as an outstanding success. 

We own our home in Washington, 
a modern newspaper plant, and we 
have a reserve in cash and bonds which 
would enable us to get out the paper 
for a year or two even if all our 
sources of revenue were suddenly cut 
off by some catastrophe, and we owe 
no one a dollar. 

Labor is said to have the largest 
paid circulation of any labor weekly in 
the world. There is not a town in the 
United States or Canada with a popu- 
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lation of more than 1,000 where we 
haven’t some subscribers. 

We have a larger circulation in 
Canada than any other American pa- 
per and no Canadian paper has a cir- 
culation which so thoroughly covers 
the entire Dominion. 

We have never printed a line of 
paid advertising and we have never 
accepted a penny of assistance from 
anyone outside the railroad labor or- 
ganizations. 

They advanced the money to get 
the paper started but for more than 
eight years they have made no further 
contribution except as they have paid 
to have the paper sent to their mem- 
bers. 

All our revenue comes from sub- 
scriptions. Our rate to individuals is 
$1 a year; to organizations which sub- 
scribe for all their members 60 cents 
a year. 

When we find that our income ex- 
ceeds our expenses, instead of declar- 
ing a dividend we cut the subscription 
price. In eight years we reduced the 
rate to individuals from $2 to $1 a 
year and for organizations from 
$1.50 to 60 cents. 

Yet at the end of last year we had 
a tidy sum to transfer to the reserve 
fund. 

Labor is actually owned by the 
members of fifteen of the standard 
railroad labor organizations—includ- 
ing three of the transportation 
brotherhoods, Engineers, Firemen, 
and Conductors—but it is adminis- 
tered by the Labor Cooperative Edu- 
cational and Publishing Society. 

This is a nonprofit-making corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of 
the District of Columbia. The “‘stock- 


holders,’ or, more properly speaking, 
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the trustees, are the chief executives 
of the fifteen organizations. Each 
has one vote. Therefore at the meet- 
ings of the society the smallest or- 
ganization has as much power as the 
largest. 

The charter provides that no in- 
dividual or organization shall receive 
anything like a dividend from Labor. 
“Savings,” or “profits,” whatever you 
want to call them, must go into the 
paper’s reserve and the organizations 
eventually benefit through reduced 
rates. 

The chief executives determine the 
editorial policies of Labor and they 
appoint an editorial committee to see 
that those policies are carried out. 
Perhaps we should pause for a mo- 
ment to consider the makeup of that 
committee. 

There are six members—two for 
each of three groups. 

At present Group 1, the transpor- 
tation brotherhoods and the Switch- 
men’s Union, is represented by Presi- 
dent E. P. Curtis of the Conductors 
and President T. C. Cashen of the 
Switchmen. 

Group 2, composed of the militant 
shop crafts, has named President 
Arthur O. Wharton of the Machinists 
and President H. H. Broach of the 
Electrical Workers. 

Group 3 takes in the rest of the 
rail workers, including the Railway 
Clerks, the Telegraphers and the 
Maintenance of Waymen. It is rep- 
resented by President E. J. Manion 
of the Telegraphers and President F. 
H. Fljozdal of the Waymen. 

That’s an imposing array of ex- 
ceedingly busy executives and one may 
well ask how they can spare the time 
from their multifarious duties to regu- 
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late the editorial gyrations of a na- 
tional weekly. 

As they do it, however, it is not 
as hard as it looks. They do not con- 
cern themselves about details. They 
lay down general principles and they 
expect the editor to hew to the line 
indicated. If he declines—well, there 
are other editors. 

Should new or unexpected issues 
arise a majority of the editorial com- 
mittee, or President Wharton, who 
is chairman, may be reached in sur- 
prisingly short time for a decision. 

Thus the railroad workers keep 
their hands on their little paper. 

Labor does not interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of the railroad unions, 
or any other labor organization, for 
that matter. It believes the members 


of the unions and the officers they have 


elected are fully competent to run 
their sectors of the labor movement 
without the unsolicited advice of the 
occupants of an editorial sanctum in 
Washington. 

When the unions, through their au- 
thorized spokesmen, formulate a pro- 
gram, Labor, metaphorically speak- 
ing, dons its armor and goes into 
battle. 

It never makes war on trade-union- 
ists. It may not agree with the tac- 
tics of groups or individuals, but un- 
less it is manifest that they meditate 
treason against the cause it either sup- 
ports them or remains silent. 

Labor’s chief mission is to convey 
information to its readers. It spe- 
cializes in news of the labor move- 
ment; it reports the doings of the huge 
governmental machine in Washing- 
ton—Congress, the Executive and the 
courts; it “covers” Canada more thor- 
oughly than any other American pa- 
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per; it reaches out all over the world 
to find facts which may interest and 
help men and women who toil. 

Writers are instructed to make 
their stories clear, concise, accurate. 
Labor is not a “highbrow” maga- 
zine; it uses the language of the 
people. 

It is more interested in getting over 
facts than it is in fashioning a mosaic 
of words. 

If “knowledge is power,” we like 
to think that the readers of Labor 
are among the most “powerful” citi- 
zens of their communities. For one 
thing, they are not dependent on what 
their local newspapers may see fit to 
tell them about national and world 
events. 

When in doubt they can wait until 
the postman delivers their paper and 
there they expect to find the facts. 

We try not to disappoint them. We 
appreciate that Labor’s most precious 
asset is the respect and confidence of 
its readers. 

It must be remembered that in 
Labor we have the first serious at- 
tempt by any considerable group of 
organized workers to publish a na- 
tional newspaper. 

All our unions have monthly maga- 
zines and all are doing a magnificent 
work, but they are magazines and 
Labor is a newspaper. 

They come out once a month, Labor 
issues once a week. 

They go to members of a particu- 
lar craft, Labor reaches all crafts. 

Labor and the magazines operate 
in different fields. Neither impinges 
on the jurisdiction of the other. 

What happens when a million or 
maybe two million men and women, 
interested in a common cause but iso- 
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lated in thousands of local groups,’ 


read week after week, year after year, 
the same newspaper—their newspa- 
per—a newspaper they trust? 

An experience I had two years ago 
at the convention of the Order of 
Railway Conductors in Jacksonville, 
Fla., may assist us in framing an 
answer. 

The presidential campaign of 1928 
was coming on and our executives, as 
usual, were deeply concerned about 
those of our Progressive friends in 
the House and Senate who were seek- 
ing reelection. 

The situation was particularly dif- 
ficult in five Northwestern States— 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Montana, and Washington. In 
the first two we were backing the Re- 
publican candidates for Senator— 
LaFollette and Frazier. 

In the third we were for Shipstead, 
lone Farm-Labor Senator. 

And in Montana and Washington 
we were supporting Wheeler and 
Dill, Democrats. 

There was the American labor 
movement’s nonpartisan political pol- 
icy carried to the nth degree! 

I arranged a meeting of the dele- 
gates from the states mentioned with 
a view to urging on them the impor- 
tance of organizing for political ac- 
tion. But first I thought I must tell 
them something about the Senators 
and what they had done for the 
people. 

I was warming up to my subject 
and fondly imagining that I was mak- 
ing an effective speech when a con- 
ductor from Montana interrupted me 
to remark: 

“Brother Keating, every man in 
this room reads Labor. The men 
back home read Labor. Most of the 
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members of our families read Labor. 
As a consequence we think alike. We 
know all about these Senators. We 
know what they have done for us and 
for the people generally. 

‘“‘We know they should be reelected 
and we are ready and willing to do 
our part. We would like to have you 
tell us how to do the job!” 

He cut the heart out of a perfectly 
good speech but I believe he supplied 
the answer to my question. 

“We think alike.” Thinking alike, 
they act alike. 

Take the case of the five Senators 
from the Northwest. The Hoover 
“landslide” swept all those states but 
our Progressive friends—two Repub- 
licans, two Democrats, one Farm-La- 
borite—all won and every one ran 
ahead of his ticket. 

I do not pretend that every rail- 
road worker supported them but the 
Senators—and they are all keen ob- 
servers—believe they polled 90 per 
cent of the railroad-labor vote. 

The same thing happens in every 
campaign in other states and congres- 
sional districts. 

Through their national paper, our 
chief executives can send a message 
to all their members in the United 
States and Canada at any time and 
as fast as the mails travel. It is not 
necessary for me to elaborate on what 
that means in an emergency. 

Our foes may spread propaganda 
through the publications they control 
but Labor will be close behind with 
the answer, and as its circulation pene- 
trates to every city, town and hamlet 
between the Rio Grande and Arctic 
Circle, it is bound to have an impor- 
tant influence on public opinion. 

And now as to the suggestion which 
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was promised in the heading to this 
article. 

I should like to see the American 
labor movement, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
address itself seriously to the task of 
establishing a “chain” of weekly 
labor papers covering the principal 
cities of this country. 

1. They should be owned abso- 
lutely by the workers and their edi- 
torial policies should be determined 
by committees made up of the au- 
thorized representatives of the va- 
rious unions. 

2. They should not be dependent 
on the favor of advertisers for their 
existence. I do not mean that they 
should not print advertisements, but 
they should have sufficient revenue 
from subscriptions to enable them to 
ignore outside influences. Locals 
should be encouraged to subscribe for 
all their members. 

3. There should be a central news 
agency in Washington, under the con- 
trol of the American Federation of 
Labor, charged with the task of sup- 
plying a weekly news service, includ- 
ing feature stories, photographs and 
cartoons. 

4. This central agency should also 
furnish editorial guidance, a uniform 
system of accounting and perhaps act 
as a clearing house for national ad- 
vertising and the purchase of news- 
print and other supplies. 

5. The American Federation of 
Labor should have an interest in each 
paper, with the right to representa- 
tion on the board of directors, or 
editorial committee, thus affording an 
additional safeguard against the pos- 
sibility of any of the papers falling 
under the wrong influence. 


In making this suggestion I have 
no desire to belittle what has already 
been accomplished in this field. 

I am familiar with the excellent 
weekly news service now issued from 
the Washington headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
ably edited by my dear friend, 
“Jimmy” Egan. 

I appreciate the magnificient work 
which is being done by existing labor 
weeklies and I know that some of the 
best of them are privately owned. 

But I am convinced that American 
Labor needs and must have a press 
of its own. 

That press should be run for serv- 
ice, not profit. It should be full of 
up-to-date news and attractive pic- 
tures. 

The editors should not be thinking 
about pleasing some advertiser or 
placating some politician. 

They should be free to give the best 
that is in them to the cause of Labor. 

It is not a herculean task. Given 
the necesary funds, the weekly news 
letter may be expanded into the central 
agency I have in mind. 

In many cities organized labor owns 
its papers. Strengthen them editori- 
ally and increase their circulation. 

Where labor papers are privately 
owned take them over, fully com- 
pensating the owners, and in the 
great majority of cases retaining the 
editors. 

The cost would not be great. With 
the American Federation of Labor 
taking the lead, thus assuring the in- 
tegrity and stability of the enterprise, 
the local unions would advance the 
initial capital and subscribe for their 
members. 
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With any thing like decent manage- 
ment the papers should pay, practi- 
cally from the start. 

There is nothing strikingly original 
about my plan. Its feasibility has 
been demonstrated locally in a num- 
ber of instances. The only new fea- 
ture is the suggestion for the setting 
up of a central agency under national 
leadership. 

And “private enterprise” has been 
doing just that for many years. One 
of the most disconcerting develop- 
ments of the times is the way the con- 
trol of America’s newspapers is con- 
centrating in a few hands. 

It is estimated that all the after- 
noon and morning newspapers in this 
country have a total circulation of 
about 30,000,000 daily. 

In 1927 three chains—including 
Scripps-Howard and Hearst—con- 
trolled 36 per cent of the daily cir- 


culation and 45 per cent of the Sunday 
circulation. 

That was three years ago and since 
then the “chaining” of papers has 
proceeded at an accelerated pace. 

The Scripps-Howard syndicate 
owns 25 dailies scattered from New 
York to San Francisco. 

The last time I counted them, one 
man, William Randolph Hearst, had 
23 dailies. 

There are a score of other chains. 

If they wished, half a dozen men 
could meet in New York tomorrow 
and determine exactly what would ap- 
pear in 75 per cent of the papers 
printed the following day! 

That’s a dangerous situation. I 
only know of one way to meet it— 
by establishing a weekly labor press, 
owned and edited by the workers. 

I only know of one agency capable 
of doing it—the American Federation 
of Labor. 


SWEET OATH IN MALLORCA 


If you had, suddenly, been where I’ve been 
Under the sun among the almond flowers, 

If you had dreamed and seen what I have seen— 
The old gray olives and the old gray towers; 
If, in bewitchment, there had come to you 
Over the hills, beneath the evening star, 

The tinkling of the sheepbells, or, the blue 
Gleaming from where the happy wild flowers are; 
If you’d been wafted to that fairyland, 

And in delight been lost and lost again, 

And, walking with me, waved a friendly hand 
To children smiling with the eyes of Spain, 
And in full day beheld the young moon fly— 
Then had you sworn the same sweet oath as I. 


Joun GALsworTHy. 








LABOR DAY IN DIXIE IN 1930 


Paut J. SMITH 


Chairman Southern Organization Committee 


ABOR DAY impels us to take in- 

I , voice of our accomplishments. 

This year, 1930, Labor Day to 
the people of the Southland has a far 
greater significance than at any other 
time in the history of the labor move- 
ment. Workers are no longer wonder- 
ing what the labor movement is all 
about. They are wondering if their 
industrial independence is here. Men, 
women and children, who heretofore 
knew nothing about Labor Day ex- 
cept as another day on which they 
worked, are now looking forward with 
happy thought to the approaching pic- 
nic Or mass meeting—to a day they 
can call their own as a result of our 
campaign in the Southland. 

Many men and women of Dixie 
who heretofore gave Labor Day no 
thought or attention are stopping to 
ponder the real significance of Labor 
Day in America. The reason for this 
is obvious when we stop to think of 
the tremendous effort on the part of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
bring its message to the people in all 
walks of life throughout the South. 

An economic philosophy, so com- 
monly accepted in other sections of 
America years ago and now being ac- 
cepted in the South, has wrought a 
tremendous change in the thinking of 
the average southern worker. All dur- 
ing the transformation of the South 
from an agricultural régime to an in- 
dustrial empire the southern worker 
has unquestionably accepted the doles 
proffered by his employer—doles of 


wage increases, doles of working 


hours, doles of working conditions. 
He has not realized that he has (or 
should have) much to say of wages, 
conditions of employment and hours 
of labor and other factors that go to 
make up real cooperation. The south- 
ern worker has accepted what has 
been given him—but under a slum- 
bering protest. The southern worker 
is coming to know that he counts one 
in the scheme of things, as this recital 
will show. ! 

As a result of previous conferences 
and through the action of the 1929 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in answer to a call by 
President Green, representatives of a 
number of international organiza- 
tions, officers of several state federa- 
tions and city central bodies met in 
Charlotte, Mecklenburg County, N. 
C., where the historic Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence was 
written. To that body of men Presi- 
dent Green delivered his famous mes- 
sage to Labor of the South that in- 
spired all present and has inspired 
others who have read it since. There 
a definite program was outlined and 
a directing committee appointed and 
the headquarters located in Birming- 
ham, Ala. From that city interna- 
tional representatives, officers of state 
federations and central bodies started 
out to cover the several industrial 
states with a decision to give particu- 
lar attention to the textile industry. 
These men marched out in the face of 
a great industrial depression and the 
most abject poverty among the ma- 
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jority of workers, and set to work un- 
daunted. In the face of these un- 
favorable conditions the achievements 
have exceeded all expectations. 

hile this campaign was launched 
simultaneously in the several states 
our first noticeable results were a 
greater number of applications for lo- 
cal unions, state and city central 
bodies. 

Like the staid Britisher, the aver- 
age southern worker is a strict ob- 
server of law and order. He be- 
lieves in authority but, like the Brit- 
isher, when he comes to know the law 
grants him certain prerogatives, he is 
not slow about demanding them. Thus 
came the clamor for organizers to set 
him up in industrial independence. 
The southern organization commit- 
tee tried to answer that call despite 
the few laborers and the whitening 
harvest. 

In North Carolina, the leading in- 
dustrial state of the southern coastal 
plain, new local unions were formed 
almost immediately. Greensboro saw 
an active textile union formed and 
functioning smoothly. At High Point 
and Winston-Salem new local unions 
of different crafts were set up and new 
impetus given to unions already 
formed. Various towns and cities 
clamored for organization. In Char- 
lotte, and virtually throughout the 
state, local unions have been formed 
and city central bodies set up. Places 
where previously no trade-unions had 
existed blossomed out in trade-union 
cheerfulness. 

In Danville, Va., where the so- 
called industrial democracy plan (in 
reality a company union with new 
shoes) had sprung up like a rank weed 
and was being heralded by employers 


and newspapers as a panacea for all 
the ills of the workers, the wage-earn- 
ers called for trade-unionism. The 
textile workers wanted real organiza- 
tion—and they got it, for practically 
100 per cent of them are trade-union 
members in the face of the most bit- 
ter opposition. Likewise throughout 
Virginia and the Piedmont section 
local unions have taken on new life 
and vigor. 

In South Carolina, where old tradi- 
tions cling like moss to the trees, won- 
derful progress has been made among 
these good people in the face of the 
most adverse circumstances. Many 
textile local unions have been formed 
and a Textile Workers District Coun- 
cil set up for the first time in the his- 
tory of our movement in South Caro- 
lina. Local unions of other crafts 
have been organized and are function- 
ing. With unemployment conditions 
appalling and discrimination on ac- 
count of trade-union membership be- 
ing made the workers with grim de- 
termination are coming into the or- 
ganization, seeking industrial inde- 
pendence. 

In Georgia the same is true as in 
South Carolina. New life seems to 
be coursing through the veins of the 
workers. The State Federation of 
Georgia increased its per-capita tax 
too for the purpose of helping the 
work. In Brunswick a new central 
body has been formed, while in Sa- 
vannah and Augusta new life is ap- 
parent. In Columbus a local union 
of textile workers with 2,000 paid-up 
members is fully active. I might say 
here that we have met with the least 
resistance on the part of employers 
that we have experienced in almost 
any other community. 
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In Florida, where we have been 
able to give practically no attention, 
the blood of trade-unionism is rebuild- 
ing the workers into new life. Ex- 
cept for an occasional trip by or- 
ganizers, most of the work in that 
state has been done by correspondence 
and by the eagerness of workers to 
come under the trade-union banner. 

Alabama has responded eagerly to 
the call of trade-unionism. New lo- 
cals have been organized and two new 
central bodies formed. A local union 
of moulders with some 400 members 
is active; colored laborers have 
formed two local unions. Both col- 
ored and white workers are very fa- 
vorably inclined toward trade-union- 
ism and are looking forward to the 
improvement of their industrial con- 
ditions. 

In Louisiana the movement is mak- 
ing unexpected progress. A _ local 
union of longshoremen with 5,050 
members has been formed; and the de- 
mand for the unionization of other 
crafts is growing daily despite ‘“‘em- 
ployer bulletins” and threats of in- 
junctions. 

The same surprising situation is 
met with in Mississippi, largely an 
agricultural state, but where the prog- 
ress of organized labor has been un- 
usual. In Arkansas, which has been 
greatly affected by the industrial de- 
pression, the clamor for organizers 
and speakers is loud and insistent. 

Tennessee, where some of the lead- 
ing textile mills are located and where 
bitter opposition to unionism has been 
met, continues on its way upward. 
The most successful state convention 
of the Federation of Labor ever held 
in the state was held in Chattanooga, 
showing the interest of the workers in 


trade-unionism. On account of the 
shortage of field representatives the 
southern committee has been unable to 
give this state anything like the agten- 
tion it deserves. However, in spite 
of the industrial depression and the 
actual repression of the workers of 
that state and the hostile attitude of 
employers, particularly at Eliazbeth- 
ton, the membership in the various lo- 
cal unions show gains. 

Taking into consideration the great 
disadvantages with which we have had 
to contend, the industrial depression, 
which has laid a blight over the coun- 
try, the general unemployment and the 
lack of field representatives, I think 
it is reasonable to conclude that the 
southern campaign has been successful 
beyond the expectations of at least the 
pessimists. The bitter opposition of 
employers in many instances, a hostile 
press and in several cases the antagon- 
ism of public officials; workers being 
discriminated against ruthlessly, we 
have had to oppose, but we have man- 
aged to carry on. This has been our 
accomplishment from an organization 
standpoint alone. From an educa- 
tional standpoint there is no way of 
measuring our accomplishments. One 
of our great difficulties is to educate 
the outside public as to our true pur- 
pose—as to our ideals and the funda- 
mental principles on which our organ- 
ization stands. 

We find educators, heretofore an- 
tagonistic, now lauding our purposes 
and offering their cooperation in our 
endeavors. Ministers of the gospel 
who previously opposed us are preach- 
ing labor sermons and have thrown 
open their church doors to the work- 
ers to hold meetings. The public in 
general has a different concept of the 
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he American Federation of Labor, in of the southern organization cam- 
he many instances showing a friendly at- paign can not be fully realized. The 
to titude. Apparently it never before campaign has been a revelation in the 
all understood that our purpose was one matter of interest and progress in a 
te of cooperation for mutual helpfulness field that has been virgin. However, 
he through which the general public our joint relationship with the employ- 
of would benefit equally with the em-_ ing mill owners will begin at the point 
of ployer and the employee. With im- where our economic strength has been 
h- proved industrial conditions and the developed sufficiently to command it, 
> assignment of more field representa- and not before, regardless of argu- 

tives I see no reason why the purposes ments to the contrary. 
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! THE LONELY HILL 
The little folk of the hill are gone, 
. And the wood by the stream is still; 

Nor ever a flicker of fairy light 

; In the pixy ring on the hill. 
; For no one believes in fairies now, 
And it hurts their fairy pride; 


There’s never a one is left at all 
In the breadth of the countryside. 
The lonely hill of the fairy folk 
Lies silent and cold and dead; 
The moon is a silver flame in the sky, 
But the fairy folk have fled. 





Harry Noyes Pratr 











WHAT THE UNION OFFERS THE SOUTH 


GEOFFREY C. BROWN 


Consulting Engineer, American Federation of Labor 


ART of my work during recent 
months, as I have journeyed 
to and fro over our southern 

campaign area, has consisted of 
answering questions as to the nature 
of a development usually referred to 
nowadays as union-management co- 
operation. What does it mean? To 
what extent does it imply an evolu- 
tionary step in advance of traditional 
trade-unionism and collective bar- 
gaining? What advantages does it 
offer to the workers of the South? 
What possibilities,-if any, has it for 
southern industry? ‘These questions 
are being put to me constantly by 
heads of southern textile mills. I shall 
try to answer them as I have answered 
them very often of late under the cir- 
cumstances just mentioned. 

The earliest trade-unions were or- 
ganized, more than a century ago, to 
protect and advance the working and 
living standards of the wage-earners 
of the western world. They came in 
response to the greatest need, and for 
many decades had to fight a desperate 
battle for mere survival. The sub- 
sequent history of trade-unionism 
provides an epic of one of the most 
successful redemptive crusades in the 
annals of mankind. In the majority 
of industries, during the past eighty 
years, hours of work have been re- 
duced greatly, real wages have ad- 
vanced greatly, and the working and 
living conditions of the average wage- 
earner have been elevated from the 
level of the early nineteenth century, 


to the relatively very much better 
level that prevails in most of our in- 
dustries today. While other agen- 
cies have contributed, anyone who 
reads economic history impartially 
must concede that the credit for this 
progress belongs in an overwhelming 
way to trade-unions. Organized 
labor won these victories by utilizing 
the massed economic power of its 
united worker members to obtain in- 
creasingly favorable collective agree- 
ments from the employers and mana- 
gers of industry. In winning these 
agreements, the early unions did not 
concern themselves with the economic 
problem that the employer must face 
in order to maintain his financial 
footing in competitive industry. Ab- 
sorbed in a life and death contest, 
first for the survival of their organi- 
zation and later for social recogni- 
tion, pioneer labor leaders had little 
time or inclination to study the eco- 
nomics of industry from the em- 
ployer’s angle. These early objec- 
tives have been won. Trade-unions 
not only have survived but have 
grown and flourished in numerical 
strength, power and influence. Their 
worth is recognized now by all but 
reactionary groups. Latterly, there- 
fore, the organized-labor movement 
has been passing into a new phase, 
sometimes referred to as constructive 
or cooperative trade-unionism. 

The development of union-manage- 
ment cooperation during the. past 
decade indicates a newly acquired 
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consciousness on the part of trade- 
unions that the prosperity of workers 
can come only with the prosperity of 
industry, and that the wage-earner 
can prosper only when the employer 
prospers. Acting on this realization, 
one international union after another 
has formulated a policy of systematic 
and constructive cooperation with 
employers in promoting effective 
management methods, waste elimina- 
tion, high productivity, and low pro- 
duction cost in organized industries. 
Hence the recent development of 
practical plans of union-management 
cooperation. 

I wish to describe, for purposes of 
illustration, a case of union-manage- 
ment cooperation in which my rdle 
was something more than that of an 
eye witness. Early in 1922 I was 
called into consultation by the di- 
rectors of a manufacturing establish- 
ment located in New York City. 
Owing to the stupidest sort of mis- 
management over a_ considerable 
period of years culminating in the 
great depression of 1921-22, this con- 
cern found itself hovering on the 
edge of bankruptcy. Specifically, it 
faced a deficit of about $100,000. As 
a last resort the board of directors 
had voted to hand the entire muddle 
over to consulting engineers. I was 
one of those selected and I worked 
steadily on this problem for more 
than two years. I will not bother 
at this time with the technical details 
of the reorganization that followed, 
other than to make a general state- 
ment that by the development of 
union-management cooperation, and 
the application of scientific manage- 
ment methods—this factory was res- 
cued from its perilous predicament 
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and placed on a sound financial foun- 
dation. Most of the workers were 
organized into a trade-union affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, but relations between man- 
agement and union were of the very 
worst. Shortly before my appear- 
ance on the scene, the concern had 
gone through a disastrous strike, and 
there had been three such strikes dur- 
ing the previous ten years. In all of 
these strikes the workers had been 
completely victorious, yet the man- 
agement persisted in a stubborn re- 
fusal to recognize the union. Realiz- 
ing the tremendous cost in lost busi- 
ness, lost good-will, idle plant ex- 
pense, accumulated overhead, et 
cetera that management and workers 
alike had suffered through these ex- 
pensive interruptions, I resolved that 
this state of affairs somehow must be 
changed. Subsequent progress in this 
direction was discouragingly slow. 
After a year of constant education, 
however, the management finally was 
converted to complete recognition of 
the union. There was little difficulty 
after that in obtaining endorsement 
and cooperation from the union in 
developing the new management 
methods that were essential to the 
concern’s survival. 

The first important result was a 
general reduction in manufacturing 
cost of 22 per cent and, as I have 
stated, the rescue of the establish- 
ment from a state of financial in- 
solvency. Other results of at least 
equal importance were: A complete 
transformation for the better in the 
relations between workers and man- 
agement; the awakening among the 
workers of a new and genuine in- 
terest in their work; the addition to 
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management of the brains, skill and 
creative power of the workers; a 
general advance in wages; and de- 
velopment of an early, successful case 
of union-management cooperation. 

Wherever union-management co- 
operative plans have been fostered, 
the general objectives have been sub- 
stantially the same, and the results 
have been either better than or just 
as good as those to which I have just 
referred. Sir Henry Thornton, 
president of the Canadian National 
Railway System, during the course of 
an address before the last annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, submitted the following as 
the major objectives when union- 
management cooperation was inaug- 
urated five years ago on the railway 
system of which he is head: 


1. Continuity of employment. 

2. A more kindly and satisfactory 
relationship between the railway on 
the one hand and its shop employees 
on the other. 

3. An improvement in output with 
reduced unit costs. 

4. The introduction into shop ad- 
ministration of the brains of the 
workers. 

5. A more accurate conception on 
each side of the other’s point of view. 


Reviewing, a little later, the re- 
sults already obtained from this new 
“partnership,” as he terms it, Presi- 
dent Thornton made the following 
interesting statement: “After a few 
years of trial I assert as far as the 
railway is concerned, and I think that 
those who represent our men would 
speak similarly, that all of these 
objectives have been measurably 


achieved, and certainly the results 
have been well worth the effort.” 

The Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company obtained excellent results 
in that mill in the short space of two 
years through union-management 
cooperation. They reveal a great 
success. Briefly, after following the 
development of cooperative plans 
very closely and familiarizing myself 
with their technique and results, | 
have yet to discover one that has not 
proven successful and satisfactory be- 
yond the original expectation of both 
workers and management. 

It is desirable, perhaps, that I 
dwell briefly on the manner in which 
this sort of cooperation can be or- 
ganized in a typical union shop. 
While there are in existence a few 
other forms of cooperative ma- 
chinery, the most important is that 
of the union-management coopera- 
tive committee. This committee does 
not concern itself with collective bar- 
gaining, which is handled in the reg- 
ular way by separate negotiation and 
agreement. The union-management 
cooperative committee is concerned, 
instead, with a study of productive 
methods to determine whether or not 
the work of the shop is being per- 
formed safely, effectively and eco- 
nomically. The committee, if it is 
functioning properly, is thus in a 
position to compile and provide the 
facts and figures upon which collec- 
tive agreements may be based intelli- 
gently, and it is of vital importance 
from this standpoint alone. 

Such a committee should be equally 
representative (numerically) of the 
union and management. It is best, 
also, for general effectiveness, not to 
have too large a committee. Ex- 
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perience rapidly teaches that a com- 
mittee of not more than ten or twelve 
members, equally. divided between 
the workers and management, will 
dispatch more work than will a larger 
and more unwieldy group. Where 
the nature of the problem is such that 
a single committee can not accom- 
plish all that has to be done, addi- 
tional committees can be created. 
When the joint committee has been 
elected or appointed, its worker 
members thenceforward must sit in 
at weekly, biweekly or monthly 
meetings with an equal number of 
management representatives. The 
joint committee, by the way, need 
have no fear of being overwhelmed 
by complicated technical details, as 
these, under a properly organized 
plan, will have been turned by an 
engineer or other technician into 
simple results for the committee’s 
convenient consideration. 

The important points to bear in 
mind, then, in connection with the 
composition of a union-management 
cooperative committee are: That it 
should fairly represent the workers, 
their union, and management; should 
be limited in number; should have 
only intelligent and experienced mem- 
bers; and should be adequately served 
with technical assistance. 

Supposing, then, that we have a 
committee constituted along these 
general lines, what is it designed to 
accomplish? Everything that con- 
cerns the general effectiveness and 
welfare of the worker in his relation 
to his job will come before this com- 
mittee. The quota of machines that 
a worker can operate without undue 
fatigue or strain will be established in 
the light of facts previously deter- 
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mined by scientific job-analysis. Sug- 
gestions of a time-saving character 
from the workers will be consid- 
ered, and a recommendation based 
on the general merit of each pro- 
posal passed on to the manage- 
ment. All time-study results in- 
dicating the hourly or daily outputs 
attainable by workers will be re- 
viewed by the committee and either 
accepted or held over for further in- 
vestigation. The problem of elimi- 
nating unemployment by stabilization 
methods will be dealt with by this 
committee. Everything that con- 
tributes to the comfort and safety of 
the worker, such as adequate illumi- 
nation, sanitation, necessary relaxa- 
tion and proper guarding of ma- 
chinery, will be considered. Any 
matter relating to the better coordi- 
nation of the working force, or better 
cooperation among the workers, or 
between workers and management, 
will fall within the scope of this com- 
mittee. In short, everything that di- 
rectly or indirectly influences the ef- 
fectiveness, productivity and welfare 
of the worker and through him the 
prosperity of the employer is subject 
to review by the union-management 
cooperative committee. 
Along with the multitude of 
advantages that have come to us 
through the evolution of mechanical 
industry and mass production, there 
have come, also, certain problems. 
One of the most serious and most 
baffling of these has been the problem 
of keeping the function of the worker 
intelligent and interesting, giving him 
an opportunity for the exercise of 
creative ingenuity, and thus an ave- 
nue along which to grow and develop 
by virtue of that very considerable 
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part of his life that he spends at his 
daily work. We hear a great deal 
about the cost to industry of unneces- 
sary physical waste. We do not hear 
so much, however, about the wast- 
age of actual and potential mental 
power through failure to stimulate 
and utilize the minds of the workers. 
The value of this more intangible 
kind of waste, if society could be 
brought to realize it, must be enor- 
mous. One important result of 
union-management cooperation is 
that, in most of the instances where 
it has become operative, a step has 
been taken toward solving this prob- 
lem. In addition to what I have read 
of results elsewhere, I can testify out 
of my own experience that when this 
joint partnership becomes effective a 
psychological transformation takes 
place in the atmosphere of the shop. 
It may sound marvelous but the 
worker actually becomes interested in 
his work, By first creating a joint 
committee representative of all the 
workers and then providing access to 
the committee for suggestions from 
each worker, the latter presently be- 
gins to feel that he is participating to 
the limit of his skill and intelligence 
in the development of his job. The 
result is that he acquires a new sense 
of responsibility in regard to his 
work, and makes suggestions—some- 
times very good ones, sometimes fool- 
ish ones—tending toward its im- 
provement. In brief he starts to 
think about his job, and that is just 
another way of saying that his inter- 
est has been awakened. 

In some industrial establishments 
during the past two decades, man- 
agement has pretended to solve this 
problem of arousing the worker’s in- 





terest by the creation of what are 
known variously as company unions, 
works councils, employees’ represen- 
tation, or plans of “industrial de- 


mocracy.” I say “pretended” be- 
cause, in a high proportion of these 
instances, the actual motive behind 
the plan has been that of forestalling, 
by a simulation—or rather an imita- 
tion — of management-sharing and 
collective bargaining, the organization 
of the workers into legitimate trade- 
unions. Use of the designation “‘indus- 
trial democracy” in connection with 
any of these plans has always amused 
me. An employer first has a scheme 
of so-called representation drawn up 
under his personal supervision. Next 
he scrupulously sees to it that the 
scope of the plan is delimited in such 
a way that matters of vital impor- 
tance to the workers, like wages and 
hours of work, are not included. 
Then he vests in himself the power of 
absolute veto over any decision of the 
newly established body politic; and 
finally passes the result out as “‘in- 
dustrial democracy.” Try to imag- 
ine, if you can, President Hoover 
sending an arbitrary enactment to 
Congress and then successfully quell- 
ing the consequent protest by dissolv- 
ing the House of Representatives. 
Precisely this has occurred within my 
own knowledge in connection with 
three of the Leitch plans of “indus- 
trial democracy.” No organization 
can claim successfully to represent the 
workers if it is not of their own 
choosing. No organization merits 
their confidence if it has not the 
power to protect them when they need 
protection. No organization can 
arouse their interest and _ initiative 
unless it is one in which they 
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possess the right of independent ut- 
terance and the assurance of a fair 
hearing. None of these substitutes, 
therefore, whatever its name, can 
perform the function of the trade- 
union; nor can any of them awaken 
the interest of workers in any man- 
ner at all comparable to that of 
union-management cooperation. 

In earlier references to the results 
of union-management cooperation 
elsewhere, I have pretty much an- 
swered the question as to what it 
offers to southern employers. I will 
summarize these advantages very 
briefly. To the employers of the 
South we offer, in the first place, 
sound organizing methods conducted 
along conservative and scientific lines. 
The American Federation of Labor 
maintains an engineering service and 
an educational department. Both 
features are available to southern 
employers. 

To the employers of the South we 
offer, also, a new level of effective- 
ness and economy in management. 
based on sound industrial relations, 
a level quite unattainable under any 
such inadequate substitute as a com- 
pany union. Union-management co- 
operation, for instance, provides the 
best sort of insurance against a re- 
currence of the labor trouble that for 
several years hung like an ugly pall 
over the southern textile industry. 
Southern employers will reap, in 
brief, all the benefits that come from 
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a harmonious, interested and efficient 
body of workers. 

The workers of the South, in their 
turn, will gain materially in the 
higher wages and better conditions 
rendered possible through scientific 
cost reduction. Union-management 
cooperation, proceeding along sound 
economic lines, first reduces cost by 
eliminating unnecessary waste in pro- 
duction, and then shares the resultant 
saving equitably with the workers. 
The latter will gain, also, a new in- 
terest in their work and a happier 
working atmosphere through the op- 
portunity afforded to share in the 
development of their jobs and of 
themselves by submitting intelligent 
suggestions to the joint committee. 
Above all, they will gain a new sense 
of self-respect and sturdiness through 
the knowledge that, in their union, 
they are represented by an organiza- 
tion of their own choosing. Wise 
employers will welcome this last de- 
velopment through a realization that 
anything which tends to increase a 
worker’s self-respect improves him 
also in every other way. None but 
thoroughly self-respecting men can 
be thoroughly honest, courageous, ef- 
fective, or responsible men. One of 
the most important things that a man 
acquires through a trade-union affli- 
ation, therefore, is his increased sel f- 
respect. Both sides, finally—man- 
agement and workers alike—will 
gain in effectiveness, tranquility, good 
humor and prosperity. 
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When God had made a host of them, 
One little flower still lacked a stem 
To hold its blossom blue; 
So into it He breathed a song, 
And suddenly, with petals strong 
As wings, away it flew. 
Rev. Joun B. Tass. 











ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN BY STATE 
FEDERATION 


GeorGE L. GOoGE 


Organizer, American Federation of Labor 


N MAKING plans for a state- 
wide organizing campaign to be 
conducted by a state federa- 

tion of labor, if the state federation 
is perfected and properly functioning, 
the problem of organization is half 
solved. The first step that must be 
taken by the state federation is the 
creation of absolute harmony between 
all central bodies and local unions 
throughout the state. Particularly is 
harmony and unity of purpose neces- 
sary among officers of the state fed- 
eration. They must also maintain 
contact with the central office of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the international offices of the local 
crafts unions in their territory. 

The officers of the state federation 
must be thoroughly informed regard- 
ing the economic and industrial situa- 
tion throughout the state. The state 
federation must take into considera- 
tion public sentiment throughout the 
various sections of the state regard- 
ing trade-unionism, its philosophies, 
aspirations and ideals. With these 
facts at its finger tips, the state may 
then be divided into geographical 
divisions, with a vice-president or 
executive board member in charge of 
each geographical division. In addi- 
tion to a vice-president in each dis- 
trict, there should be a voluntary 
commissioned American Federation 
of Labor organizer appointed to 
assist each vice-president in the con- 
duct of the campaign. 


The vice-president and organizer 
in each district should immediately 
make contact with the central bodies 
and local unions in their territory, 
completing a survey of all existing 
chartered organizations, their mem- 
bership, influence and status in their 
respective crafts and jurisdictions, at 
the same time making a survey of the 
unorganized workers that should be 
affiliated, but are not. In each 
instance a survey should be made of 
skilled and unskilled workers who 
have no organization. Following 
this activity the vice-president and 
organizer should have an organizing 
committee selected from the central 
body, and the central body’s organiz- 
ing committee should be augmented 
by the selection of an organizing com- 
mittee from each local union, work- 
ing in close harmony with the central 
body’s committee, acting as a steering 
committee for all organizing activity 
in their community. Through the 
set-up of these general organizing 
committees the American Federation 
of Labor’s organizing literature and 
facilities can be utilized to the great- 
est advantage for the education of the 
masses. 

In launching the work of the gen- 
eral organizing committee the first 
efforts should be put forward in 
strengthening the weak local unions 
by an intensive person-to-person cam- 
paign among the unorganized work- 
ers who should be members of the 
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weak unions. When this work is 
completed the next step should be the 
holding of mass meetings of unor- 
ganized workers, both open-air and 
indoor meetings. While these activ- 
ities are going on among the work- 
ers every effort should be made to 
enlist the religious, civic and business 
interests in the advantages to the 
community of trade-union organiza- 
tions. Among other advantages this 
will be found vital to the psycholog- 
ical reaction of the workers them- 
selves to the appeals to identify them- 
selves with the labor movement. 

The president and the secretary- 
treasurer of the state federation of 
labor should personally direct the 
activities of the campaign throughout 
the state by keeping in close touch 
with the vice-presidents in charge of 
each district and through periodical 
reports from the vice-presidents to 
the executive officers of the federa- 
tion. The vice-presidents and local 
organizer should also keep in close 
touch with the general organizers of 
the international union and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor repre- 
sentatives, who, from time to time, 
are active in their localities, giving to 
these representatives all assistance 
possible in order to obtain the highest 
degree of effectiveness from the serv- 
ices of the general representatives of 
the labor movement at large. 

It is essential that the presidents 
of the state federations in the South 
while the Southern Campaign is under 
way are constantly in touch not only 
with the district vice-presidents, but 
with the southern headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor, so 
that the utmost coordination of ac- 
tivities can be assured, thereby pre- 


venting duplication of efforts and 
inattention to important situations. 

Where possible state federations 
and central bodies should raise funds 
to assist in financing this type of cam- 
paign. Whenever money is available 
the volunteer organizer, during con- 
centrated activities in his vicinity, 
should be relieved temporarily from 
his employment in order to devote 
all of his time to this work. The 
state federation or central body 
should furnish his salary for this 
period. 

The Georgia Federation of Labor, 
at its Waycross Convention in April, 
adopted the above program. In 
doing so it increased its revenue by 
unanimously doubling the per-capita 
tax enabling it to carry out the pro- 
gram by paying the salaries of its 
officials during their activities in the 
various sections of the state. 

During the three months following 
the convention the Georgia Federa- 
tion paid its representatives, salaries, 
totaling 22 weeks, which, combined 
with the American Federation of 
Labor’s southern campaign activities 
in Georgia, has resulted in the organi- 
zation of one new central body and 
eight new local unions with total 
membership aggregating approxi- 
mately 6,000. As a natural conse- 
quence to these activities, it has been 
possible to affiliate or reaffiliate 
numerous existing local unions with 
the central bodies and the state fed- 
erations. Of equal importance as a 
result of this campaign, there has 
been a revival of interest making pos- 
sible substantial increases in member- 
ship and activities of the local unions 
throughout the state. 
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The Georgia Federation of Labor 
in the future hopes to be able as a 
result of this campaign to so increase 
its membership that its revenue will 
be sufficient to enable it to make the 
office of president a full-time, salaried 
position. It is further hoped to so 
increase the numerical strength of the 
membership of local unions and cen- 
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tral bodies throughout the state as 
to produce sufficient revenue to also 
make the office of president of its 
various central bodies a full-time, sal- 
aried position; thereby completing an 
ideal hook-up of able labor executives 
devoting their entire energies to the 
elevation of the wage-earners of 
Georgia. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN COLUMBUS, 
GEORGIA 


PAuL FULLER 


Educational Director, American Federation of Labor Southern Organizing Campaign 


OR two weeks past I have 
Feiven semireligious and organi- 

zational lectures in the Calvary 
Baptist Tabernacle on week-day 
nights. On Sunday evenings I have 
preached at the regular service in the 
Tabernacle. 

These talks were of an educational 
nature dealing with the industrial 
problem of the textile industry, of 
which conditions in Columbus are 
typical, and pointing out the union- 
management cooperative plan as pro- 
posed by the American Federation of 
Labor as a solution. These meetings 
were well attended. We concluded 
the series on Friday night with a full 
house, even though a thunderstorm 
arose just before the meeting opened 
and continued during the meeting. 

I have also been teaching a class 
each afternoon of the two weeks. 
The class is composed entirely of 
young men, all textile workers. 
About seventy to a hundred attended 
the class the first week; last week 
the class diminished to an average of 


over thirty. This, of course, was to 
be expected as is usual in classes of 
this nature. However the thirty now 
in the group are developing into 
splendid speakers. It is surprising 
the latent talent among these textile 
workers that is only waiting for an 
opportunity to present itself to act. 
Three different boys spoke to the 
crowds at the Tabernacle several 
nights last week, thus giving them 
an opportunity to demonstrate their 
talent to the local people. A few 
of them astonished the big crowds by 
their ability to constructively analyze 
some of the existing problems of the 
textile mills. I have made an effort 
to guide their ideas and activities 
along the lines of the policies of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
These boys will be an asset to the 
campaign in Columbus and _ will 
develop into local leadership in the 
future. 

Rev. John Johnston, pastor of the 
Tabernacle, and his board of deacons 
have freely given the use of the 














Tabernacle. We are especially grate- 
ful to Parson Jack for his whole- 
hearted support of the labor move- 
ment. The labor movement has a 
true friend in him in the city of Co- 
lumbus. 

The radio has also been an im- 
portant factor in our educational pro- 
gram. Last Sunday morning I was 
on the air between 8 and 9 o'clock. 
On Wednesday night I spoke from 6 
to 6:30 o'clock. Then again on 
Wednesday night, Geoffrey C. Brown 
and I spoke. I spoke of the ethical 
and educational values of the move- 
ment while Mr. Brown gave a very 
able talk on the technical ideas of the 
union-management cooperative plan. 

The plans for the labor chautauqua 
are moving along splendidly. We 
have a chautauqua committee repre- 
senting every local union in the city. 
The chautauqua will be held under 
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the auspices of the Georgia State 
Federation of Labor and the Central 
Labor Union of Columbus. Every 
indication points to it being a success. 

There is a good atmosphere for 
organization in the State of Georgia. 
The workers are interested in build- 
ing an organization on a foundation 
of cooperation, education and con- 
ciliation while the employers seem to 
recognize the workers’ right to belong 
to the organization and are assuming 
a curious but friendly attitude toward 
the union-management cooperative 
plan. 

Organization work is going along 
nicely; new members are coming in 
daily. If there is an improvement in 
industry for employment, the organi- 
zation will certainly grow rapidly as 
the big drawback now is the workers 
lack initiation fees and money to pay 
their dues regularly. 


THE PORTRAIT 


Grey, all grey, from the soles of her 
feet to her crown! 

Grey are her eyes and hair, and grey is 
her shimmering gown! 

Give me a peacock feather to place in 
her shapely hand, 

And a fold of gentian velvet to circle 
her head with a band. 


Still, her eyes are grey and cold as the 


wintry sea: 


What shall I do to brighten the glance 
that she turns on me? 

Wait, when touched by the sunlight, the 
grey sea changes to blue, 

Perhaps a thought in her eyes will 
change and warm them too. 


Epona Jupson WILpe. 











RAILWAY CLERKS TRAIN ORGANIZERS 


Puit E. ZIEGLER 
Editor, The Railway Clerk 


N DECEMBER last the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks tried a 
new experiment in organizing 

technic—a round-table discussion of 
the problems that a labor representa- 
tive encounters in his daily and hourly 
work of spreading the gospel of 
trade-unionism. 

For four days the professional or- 
ganizing staff of the Brotherhood, 
the general committeemen from the 
various railway system organizations 
and the international officers went to 
school—a rather unique school, in 
which the students were teachers and 
the teachers students. 

Always the labor movement has 
had problems to meet, trying and 
difficult problems, and those prob- 
lems have been growing increasingly 
complex during the past two decades. 

In the field of transportation, for 
example, the changes have been noth- 
ing short of revolutionary. The vast 
rehabilitation program following the 
termination of Federal control, the 
improvements in machinery and man- 
agement technic, the setting up of a 
whole body of law governing rail- 
road labor relations, the introduction 
of new competing forms of transpor- 
tation, such as the motor truck and 
bus, and the consolidation program 
contemplated in the Transportation 
Act of 1920—these are but a few of 
the major problems which affect the 
wages and working conditions and 
the lives of the workers in transporta- 
tion. 

Railroad employment, for example, 


has always been considered fairly 
steady, except in a few classifications 
that were seasonal, due largely to 
climate and the conditions of the 
weather. But as result of increased 
power, new machinery, increased pro- 
ductivity of the workers and the 
merging of properties, railroad em- 
ployment is no longer as stable as it 
once was. It is not uncommon to find 
railroad employees with ten or twelve 
years’ seniority permanently dis- 
placed; and men with from twelve to 
twenty years furloughed or “buck- 
ing” the extra board. The number 
of men displaced as a result of mer- 
gers is but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to the thousands who will be 
thrown out of work if the consolida- 
tion of all the roads into the contem- 
plated twenty-one giant systems is 
consummated. 

The passage by Congress of the 
labor sections of the Transportation 
Act of 1920 and the subsequent en- 
actment of the Railway Labor Act of 
1926 caused radical changes in the 
negotiation of wages and rules and 
the handling of disputes that arise 
between employees and the railroads. 
No group of workers are so re- 
stricted in the use of their economic 
strength, their bargaining power so 
hedged about by law and precedent 
as the railway workers. This has its 
good and its bad side; it is partly 
compensated for by a degree of pro- 
tection against aggressions by the 
employer not enjoyed by other organ- 
ized workers. 
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All of these problems, as we have 
pointed out, have a very direct and 
important effect upon employment 
conditions. It is either ignorance of 
or indifference to these problems that 
keep men from joining the union. 
Ignorance and indifference must, 
therefore, be supplanted by informa- 
tion and interest about the problems 
that affect their jobs and their daily 
bread if the nonmember is to be per- 
suaded to join the union. And it 
takes skilled men, men who under- 
stand these problems, men who keep 
themselves informed about the kalei- 
doscopic changes that are shaking the 
nonmember out of his lethargy, to 
impress him with the importance of 
organization. 

It was for the purpose of better 
equipping the field forces of the or- 
ganization for this highly important 
work that Grand President George 
M. Harrison called the conference 
last December. All of the problems 
we have mentioned were thoroughly 
discussed. He called upon several 
experts to lead the discussions on sev- 
eral of the problems and to give us 
their expert advice. Professor Wil- 
liam Leiserson of Antioch College 
was the leader in the discussions on 
wage arbitration and unemployment. 
Donald Richberg, an authority on 
railroad legislation, discussed the 
subject of railroad consolidations. 
President Green’s interest in the ex- 
periment caused him to lay aside 
some important work to attend the 
conference to discuss the broad prob- 
lems confronting organized labor 
and to tell the conference about the 


plans for the organizing work that is 
now being done in the South. 

An interesting feature of the con- 
ference was a demonstration given 
off in teams of two each, one was 
given the role of the nonunion 
worker, the other the role of or- 
ganizer. All of the many arguments 
against trade-unions and all of the 
stock excuses for not joining were 
brought out in these demonstrations. 
Knowing so well the arguments and 
excuses that the organizer is con- 
fronted with on every hand, the or- 
ganizers who played the part of the 
unorganized proved themselves to be 
the most obdurate of “‘nons” and the 
most difficult to handle. These dem- 
onstrations afforded the other organ- 
izers and the representatives from 
the system committees a splendid op- 
portunity to learn the various meth- 
ods used and gave them valuable 
ideas to use in their own organizing 
work. They brought out the various 
methods of approach, from the 
friendly, persuasive approach to the 
“non” who hasn’t previously been so- 
licited, to the more belligerent, argu- 
mentative tackling of the fellow who 
has been setting on the job for years 
taking advantage of every wage in- 
crease and union rule and persistently 
refusing to join. 

The first conference on organiza- 
tion proved so successful and bene- 
ficial there has been an insistent de- 
mand that it be repeated. Grand 
President Harrison is now formulat- 
ing plans for a second conference to 
be held during the month of October 
at St. Louis. 











- SAFETY FIRST 
E. K. HoGan 


General Vice-President, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America 


N ONE of our car shops there is 
I a big sign reading: “Safety First 
Begins Above the Shoulders.” 
We can agree 100 per cent with this 
statement. 

It implies that accidents also have 
their beginnings above the shoulders. 
This is the opinion of nearly every- 
one who has given the subject any 
study. Dr. Harold S. Hulbert, well- 
known psychiatrist, recently said, 
‘“‘When a man causes an accident, he 
is not thinking happily of his work. 
He is thinking of himself emotionally. 
A man comfortable in mind and body 
and at ease with himself is not predis- 
posed to become a causative factor in 
accidents.””’ He named anger, sur- 
prise, fatigue, fear, anxiety, fascina- 
tion, and phantasy as mental causes 
of accident. 


Shop Language 


In the examples to be found in the 
shop you perhaps have noted that the 
man that becomes injured is very 
likely to be the same man that has 
been injured before. Once in a great 
while you will find a man that over 
a certain period of time seems to be 
on the receiving end of half of the 
accidents occurring in the shop. In- 
vestigation of such cases will invari- 
ably show that such a man is sick from 
worry. He suffers from a deadly, 
abnormal nervous fatigue. During 
such stress he is ripe for accident. 


Mental Causes 


Fear of unemployment, financial 
troubles, family troubles, nagging 
wives and fear of sickness hold high 
rank among the causes of accidents. 
Sickness in the home is not a great fac- 
tor in the mental causes of accidents 
but coupled together with financial in- 
ability to provide complete medical 
attention it becomes a great factor. 

Aiding Safety First 

By reducing the risk of discharge 
from service for unjust or for trivial 
cause, by seniority rules, by shortening 
the hours of labor and other such mea- 
sures, the union contributes to safety 
first by cutting down the fear of unem- 
ployment. 

By insistent effort for better wages 
finanical worries are lessened. By 
arousing hope the union vanquishes 
worry. Domestic strife can not be 
ignored as a cause of mental state 
which leads to accidents. To recog- 
nize the fact is to cut down the risk. 

In sickness there remains much to 
be done. One fraternal society pro- 
vides hospital and medical attention 
for the families of members. Some 
railroads honestly conduct hospital 
departments for the service of the 
employees. Others conduct relief 
departments which are a burden and a 
worry to the employee. Here is a 
possibility for service that unions 
should explore. To maintain a coop- 
erative medical and hospital service 
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seems much better than to establish 
a struggling sick fund. 


Defeating Safety First 


Many safety-first drives defeat 
their own ends. Overzealous subor- 
dinate officials think more of a paper 
record than they do of the safety of 
the employees in their charge. Men 
are disciplined and penalized for hav- 
ing the misfortune to get injured. 
What this leads to is best illustrated 
by the following true example. 

On our largest company-union rail- 
road two car inspectors went over a 
train closing the hopper dump doors, 
one working one side and one the 
other. They saw that the catches 
were clear and slammed the open 
doors up with a strong push of the 
foot. Pushing one of the doors up 
the man on one side felt it strike some- 
thing soft. He yelled across the car 
to his partner and asked if everything 
was all right. The answer was “Yes.” 
Something in the way it was said 
prompted the first man to investi- 
gate and he found that his partner 
had the fleshy part of his hand badly 
pinched. The injured man was fear- 
ful of discharge and it took strong 
urging to compel him to seek medical 
attention. Here is a case where a 
minor injury might have proven a 
serious one. 

Some of our railway system federa- 
tions have felt it necessary to protest 
by resolution to the officials the prac- 
tice of requiring a statement of injury 
and its cause from employees still 
suffering from shock of the accident. 
There are cases where statement is 
required before surgical attendance is 
given. 


Cutting Down “Reportable” Accidents 


When a railway employee is absent 
from duty over three days as a result 
of injury, the employer is required to 
report it, along with other such cases, 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In their zeal to make a paper 
record during safety-first drives, super- 
visors urge injured employees to 
return to work before their fourth day 
of absence. This practice is occasion- 
ally carried to ridiculous lengths. A 
man losing a finger remained home 
four days. During his absence a fel- 
low employee was sent to him several 
times urging him to report for duty. 
He returned to work and was sur- 
prised to find that he was paid for his 
fourth day of absence. When he 
called attention to the apparent mis- 
take he was told to forget it, that he 
was absent from duty but three days. 

Men with injuries as serious as a 
broken leg have been wheeled back to 
work after three days’ absence and 
for weeks have sat in the shop, unable 
to work but on duty. All to make a 
paper record and at the same time 
delaying recovery and taking serious 
risks of complications or further in- 
juries. 

Injury Records 


The personal injury record as 
carried by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is not very informative. 
Its chief defect is that it still lists 
employees under classifications that 
became obsolete in July, 1921, at 
which time the United States Railroad 
Labor Board “Classification and 
Index of Steam Railroad Occupa- 
tions” was adopted by the commis- 
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sion. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should require the use of the 
same job classifications in reports of 
injuries as it does in reports on hours 
and wages. 


Speed-Up and Injuries 


Slashing the number of railroad 
employees to the minimum while at 
the same time speeding-up traffic is 
increasing the hazards to which rail 
employees are subject. The units of 
trafic handled per employee have 
steadily increased in number. The 
responsibility of the employee has 
increased proportionately. Safety has 
become subordinate to speed and 
lower costs. This will continue until 
the rising number of train accidents 
(freight as well as passenger) make a 
reversal of practice necessary. In the 
meantime the employees must bear the 
increased risk. 


The Blue Flag 


Car inspectors are required to place 
a blue flag by day and a blue lantern 
by night at both ends of any train they 
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inspect. This protection is necessary 
because their duties require them to 
go between and under the cars. For 
the sake of speed the protection is 
being ignored. First, in most cases 
the inspectors are not given time to 
walk from end to end of freight trains, 
often a half mile or more in length, 
to place their blue flags. In many 
cases the foreman condones the prac- 
tice unofficially. He must get the 
trains out. In one case, officially, the 
blue-flag rule was waived in the case 
of inspectors coupling up air hose 
between the cars. 

The insistence upon speed together 
with the increased economy in the use 
of man power is removing much of the 
efficacy of the safety-first movement 
on railroads. For some time to come 
the toll will be taken in human values. 
When it begins to result in equipment 
damage, property loss, or in the pas- 
sage of adequate and sure compensa- 
tion legislation, more emphasis will 
be placed upon real safety. Sufficient 
help will then be provided to do each 
job well and safely. 


THE COST OF BOSSING 


Every man pays for the amount of bossing he 
requires, and likewise every man’s wages increase 
in proportion to his ability to act as a boss or fore- 


man of himself and others. 


The lower the wage 


rate, the greater the amount of watching and direc- 
tion constantly required. The highest wages are paid 
to the man through whose ability the largest number 
of other men may be profitably employed. 


ALFRED KAUFFMAN. 
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LADIES TAILORS AND CUSTOM 
DRESSMAKERS 


FanniA M. CoHNn 


Executive Secretary, Educational Department, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


since our Ladies’ Tailors and 

Custom Dressmakers Union, 
Local 38, joined the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
The function of history is to afford 
one an opportunity to look into the 
events of the past, compare them with 
the present and thus visualize the 
future. To give the history of the 
life of a local union means a study of 
the lives of human beings, their 
aspirations, their trials, joys and 
despair, hopes and failures. After 
all a union is a combination of living 
beings generally fighting against 
odds—workers who are the stepchil- 
dren of our most enlightened indus- 
trial society. They are people who 
count little as individuals; but no 
sooner do they combine into a trade 
union than they become a social force. 
The modern trade union is the only 
institution which has been formed and 
is being managed by workers. Natu- 
rally this organization that is of their 
making reflects their intelligence, 
shortcomings, aims and ideals. 

The life of Local 38 is rich in 
events. In 1905 the I. L. G. W. U. 
began a movement to organize the 
tailors into a union, but as soon as 
the organization succeeded in getting 
together 75 tailors whom they con- 
vinced of the necessity of a union in 
their trade, the meeting was invaded 
by the I. W. W.’s. After a “skir- 
mish,” vociferous and denunciatory, 


T year marks two decades 


the nucleus already formed, decided 
to join the invaders. 

For three years the handful of 
tailors wandered under the banner of 
the I. W. W. without material results. 
They finally decided to “get away” 
during the Chicago split of the I. W. 
W. The tailors realized that the 
I. W. W. were more concerned with 
abstract ideas and theories than with 
organizing the workers into strong 
unions capable of resisting exploita- 
tion. This group of pioneers that 
broke away did not fold arms pas- 
sively. Their dream was of a strong 
tailors’ and dressmakers’ union. In 
their innocence, this well-intended 
handful of restless spirits pompously 
styled itself the “Independent Ladies’ 
Tailors Union.” After two years of 
drifting and discussing how a union 
with so modest a name ought to func- 
tion, the cold fact still stared at them 
—they were as far as ever from hav- 
ing a union in their industry. Still, 
to keep together the semblance of a 
union, they had to make collections 
among themselves at their meetings 
in Forsythe Street. The active spirits 
among them clearly saw that with all 
their idealism and sacrifices they 
failed to succeed as a trade union. 
These active spirits finally realized 
that the only way for them to build 
a union in the tailoring industry was 
to become a part of the organized 
labor movement. This meant to join 
the I. L. G. W. U. Therefore in 
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1909 they applied for affiliation; and 
on August 24 of the same year, the 
union was chartered by I. L. G. W. 
U. as Local 38. 

In the year of its affiliation the 
union was involved in a strike with 
Stein and Blaine, one of the biggest 
shops in the industry which employed 
over one hundred workers. It was 
one of the most stubborn strikes and 
lasted seven months. The local was 
nearly destroyed on account of it. A 
number of injunctions were issued 
against the strikers, serious court 
cases arose out of this fight and there 
was fear that the union would not 
survive. The strike lasted for about 
seven months. During that period 
there was untold suffering among the 
tailors and their families. All they 
possessed was pawned, but they 
resolved that no suffering should 
weaken their determination to win 
this battle upon which, it seemed to 
them, depended the future of their 
union and finally the improvement of 
their conditions. 

The firm, in its effort to break the 
strike, sent emissaries into the homes 
of the seemingly exhausted and dis- 
pirited strikers and offered them $100 
per week instead of the $25 they had 
received, but these poverty-stricken 
workers indignantly refused the offer. 
They proved to the amazed employ- 
ers that these strikers were not of the 
stuff that betray one’s cause. They 
also emphasized that it was not a tem- 
porary increase in wages for which 
they mostly fought, but for a founda- 
tion on which to erect a permanent 
tailors and dressmakers union. 

This first strike of the Ladies’ 
Tailors and Dressmakers did not 
attract the attention it deserved 


because of the struggle which was 
then going on with the uprising of 
the “Twenty Thousand,” the historic 
strike of the shirtwaist makers of 
1909. They have, however, received 
some support from labor and radical 
organizations and moral support from 
liberal-minded men and women; but 
it was hardly enough to carry them 
through. When funds were received 
most of them refused to accept bene- 
fit, preferring to endure the hard- 
ships and use the money for carrying 
on the strike. 

The settlement of the strike with 
Stein and Blaine gave new life to the 
ladies’ tailors and dressmakers, and 
all who had left the fold during the 
battle returned to the organization. 
What was most important is that they 
emerged from this strike with 
renewed courage and confidence in 
their own abilities to wage a battle 
and were again hopeful of organizing 
the workers in the industry. Then 
came the great revolt, the general 
strike of the cloakmakers of 1910; 
that was most helpful to the ladies’ 
tailors and dressmakers in the up- 
building of their union. A large num- 
ber of ladies’ tailors were called out 
on strike together with the cloak- 
makers. This was a period of awak- 
ening and enthusiasm. The cloak- 
makers, in their organization crusade, 
took with them every worker who was 
employed on coats and skirts, whether 
they belonged to them or to another 
local. Thus Local 38 emerged from 
this strike with several thousand mem- 
bers and with the union established. 

It was the success of the shirtwaist 
makers’ strike of 1909 that inspired 
the strike of the cloakmakers of 1910. 
The success of the cloakmakers’ strike 
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of 1910 in turn inspired the successful 
organization campaign of Local 38 
in the spring of 1911. The employers 
in that industry, aware of the bravery 
and determination of the ladies’ tail- 
ors and dressmakers to win their 
struggles for the establishment of a 
strong union, immediately formed an 
employers’ merchants society to pre- 
vent a struggle in the industry and 
informed the union that they were 
ready to confer and negotiate an 
agreement. But the members of 
Local 38, consisting of an element 
who during the five years of wander- 
ing under the banner of the I. W. W. 
and the International Tailors and 
Dressmakers Union had been fed on 
dogma and abstraction, hesitated to 
negotiate with the association before 
the strike was actually called. But 
they were soon won over by the gen- 
eral officers and convinced that they 
now had the opportunity to firmly 
establish their union so as to be in a 
position to defend and protect the 
workers of the industry. A commit- 
tee of the executive board of Local 
38 with the general officers met with 
a committee of the association and 
tentatively agreed on most of the 
union’s demands. Of course these 
depended upon the response of the 
workers. In September, 1911, a 
strike was called in the association 
shops that lasted for about one week. 
Prior to the calling of the strike of 
1911 a meeting of the tailors and 
dressmakers was held in Carnegie 
Hall. Inspiring speakers addressed 
the audience, making them conscious 
of the fact that they were not only 
manual workers but also artists, that 
they, who produce for the very 
wealthy, are entitled to an American 
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standard of living and to some form 
of industrial democracy. A fine 
orchestra enthused the workers with 
inspiring airs. ‘There was music 
before a speech started and after it 
ended,” said an old-timer, still a 
member of Local 38. The speeches 
one heard in Carnegie Hall are not 
as yet out of date. They can be made 
today to a group of dressmakers 
employed in the most fashionable 
Fifth Avenue establishment. 

In the strike were involved many 
races and nationalities, recent immi- 
grants who spoke various languages, 
but the greatest tribute for organiz- 
ing the ladies’ tailors and dressmakers 
goes to the Jews and Italians. Among 
them were also many Bohemians, 
Germans and Hungarians who made 
their contribution to this struggle. 

The result of this strike was that 
all independent employers, also signed 
agreements with the union, and within 
two weeks union conditions prevailed 
in all the ladies’ tailors shops in the 
city of New York. Conditions were 
largely improved, machinery was 
established for the adjustment of dis- 
putes between the union and the asso- 
ciation. A board of grievances was 
organized and the board of arbitra- 
tion in the cloak and the suit industry 
became also the board of arbitration 
for the ladies’ tailoring trade. 

Thus the “protocol of peace” that 
was first adopted in the cloak and suit 
industry was spread into the other 
garment trades, including the ladies’ 
tailoring industry, and the union 
emerged from this victory with over 
4,000 workers. 

Soon after there developed a quar- 
rel between Local 38 and the Mer- 
chants Society in which the I. L. G. 
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W. U. was involved. It was not easy 
to handle the members of Local 38, 
with their past free-lancing experi- 
ences where they could not acquire 
the discipline necessary for a labor 
organization to function properly. 
Many of the workers refused to sub- 
mit to rules and regulations so essen- 
tial to the carrying out of an agree- 
ment with an association that func- 
tioned under a grievance committee 
and a Board of Arbitration that was 
to prevent sporadic strikes, “‘lock- 
outs” and “stoppages.” The local 
was accused of disregarding the deci- 
sions of the grievance committee as 
well as of the board of arbitration, 
in calling strikes and in making “stop- 
pages.” This brought them into con- 
flict with the Merchants Society and 
with the general officers of the Inter- 
national that was a party to their 
agreement. The officers of Local 38 
insisted that the responsibility rested 
with the workers who were acting 
against their instructions. The 
employers too were guilty, because 
of their inexperience in facing the 
human problems. The quarrel with 
Local 38 reached a climax during a 
“stoppage” at the firm of Stein and 
Blaine and during a strike at Madam 
Thurn. When the warning of the 
general officers to the executive board 
of Local 38 was disregarded, the 
General Executive Board of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union revoked the charter of the 
local. 

Even the most extreme of the active 
members of Local 38 realized that 
they could not exist without the I. L. 
G. W. U. They therefore worked 
tirelessly for readmittance. They 
sent a committee to the Toronto con- 


vention of the I. L. G. W. U. of 1912 
to lay their case before the delegates. 
Watches had been pawned to provide 
the expenses for the committee. 

The convention appeal committee, 
in its report, approved the action of 
the General Executive Board and 
declared both Local 38 and the Mer- 
chants Society guilty of violating the 
agreement. But they recommended 
that Local 38 be reinstated and that 
they be placed under the control of 
the General Executive Board for six 
months. 

It is interesting that seven months 
later, in January, 1913, the executive 
board of Local 38 addressed the fol- 
lowing communication to the General 
Executive Board: “We wish to thank 
you in the name of our union for the 
good work done by the committee 
appointed by the last convention that 
has had supervision of our local for 
the past six months.’”’ At present the 
local is carrying on satisfactory rela- 
tions with many important firms. 

Local 38 had another experience 
and that is its amalgamation with our 
Samplemakers Union, Local 3. This 
was in 1920. Somehow they could 
not live peacefully and in 1922 were 
separated by mutual consent. In 
1925 the local was amalgamated with 
the Custom Dressmakers’ Union, 
Local 90. This starts a new era in 
the life of the famous Local 38. 

The activities of the local were for 
a while interrupted by the communist 
hurricane that devastated a part of 
our labor movement. In 1926, 
through various machinations, they 
got hold of the machinery of the 
organization. During their one year’s 
blighting reign, they succeeded in 
lowering the morale of the members 

















TO A CERTAIN LADY 


and in depleting the treasury. But 
due to the exertions of the members 
who realized that they were threat- 
ened with annihilation, they succeeded 
in recapturing the local. This readi- 
ness to defend their union at all costs 
is proof of the healty condition of 
Local 38. 

For the last few years Local 38 has 
been carrying on a vigorous organiza- 
tion campaign among the workers in 
the most fashionable Fifth Avenue 
establishments. These makers of 
dresses for the wealthy really earn 
less than their sisters who produce 
for the less fortunate. The former 
still slave under sweatshop conditions 
and are actually deprived of their 
rights as American citizens to free- 
dom of speech and of assembly as 
these concern the labor movements. 
It is because they are unorganized, 
while the latter have a union through 
which they are constantly improving 
their conditions. But Local 38 is not 
asleep. Their officers and members 
realize the responsibility that rest 
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with them and are hopeful that the 
campaign of the Fifth Avenue dress- 
makers will be crowned with success. 
In this effort they are watched by 
friend and foe. The former hope 
that the local will live up to its tradi- 
tion and not rest until the custom 
dressmakers will become a part of 
their union, and the entire ladies’ tail- 
oring industry is completely organ- 
ized. The employers, too, will learn 
from experiences of others that to 
deal with a union of the workers’ 
choice is much healthier than to fight 
the union. 

The tailors and dressmakers, mem- 
bers of Local 38, indeed have an 
interesting history. The vitality and 
idealism of its members caused them 
to emerge successfully from every con- 
flict. In their dealings with the 
employers, their experience taught 
thém to adopt constructive methods. 
Above all they developed leadership 
whose driving force is always idealis- 
tic, but whose approach to practical 
trade-union affairs is realistic. 


TO A CERTAIN LADY 


You'll bear watching 
When your soul begins 
Doing solemn penance 
For its gay young sins— 


Lest you wear a scarlet plume 
On a grey nun’s bonnet, 

Or a haircloth shirt 

With embroidery on it. 


SarA Henperson Hay. 








CHICAGO’S MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 
ANNUITY FUND 


J. G. BENNEMA 


form or another is attracting 

more attention from year to 
year and this is especially so in those 
circles where its true value is realized. 
That this matter is of interest to the 
readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST is attested by the number of 
such articles that appear in its pages 
and it is the writer’s hope that the 
information herein contained will 
assist in some measure in creating 
new pension activities or strength- 
ening those now in existence. 

The Municipal Employees Annu- 
ity and Benefit Fund, to which at 
present some 15,000 civil-service 
employees of the Chicago municipal 
government contribute, is one of the 
best in the country both in the matter 
of fundamental law and administra- 
tion, 

Lack of space forbids the publica- 
tion of the entire statute, as the act 
creating this fund with explanatory 
statements and tables comprise a book 
of 130 pages; so a few high spots will 
have to suffice. 

The method under which this fund 
is organized and operates is based on 
actuarial figures that insure its opera- 
tion on a comprehensive and perma- 
nent basis. Each contributor is a 
civil-service employee and holds his 
position by virtue of a competitive 
civil-service examination. 

It is interesting to note that in a 
recent survey of all of the pension 
funds in the United States only § per 


[ten subject of pensions in one 


cent of them are on sound financial 
basis and many of the so-called pen- 
sion systems operated by industrial 
concerns are nothing more or less 
than a club to keep men from joining 
labor unions and can be discontinued 
any time at the employer’s will. This 
was done a few years ago through the 
amalgamation of two Chicago meat- 
packing concerns and when those 
dependent on the pension took the 
matter to the courts the case was 
decided against them and the packers 
were upheld and those dependent on 
this meager income became objects 
of charity for their days of useful- 
ness in the industrial world were past. 

The Municipal Employees Annu- 
ity and Benefit Fund of Chicago was 
created in 1911 and placed in force 
July 1 ofthat year. It specifically 
states that its participants shall be 
those appointed to their positions by 
virtue of the civil-service act of 1895 
and those who were appointed to 
their position prior to the civil-service 
act of 1895 and employed in their 
position on July 1, rg1t. 

Its beneficiaries are the municipal 
employees employed by the city and 
the widows and children of those 
employees. 

A board of five members serve as 
trustees of and administer this fund. 
This board is called the retirement 
board. It consists of the city comp- 
troller and city treasurer and three 
members who are municipal employ- 
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ees, employed by the city and elected 
by the contributors. 

In addition to these five members 
there is an attorney, an actuary and 
a clerk. The act designates that the 
legal advisor for the retirement 
board shall be the chief legal officer 
of the city or one appointed by him 
as his representative. The actuary 
and clerk as well as_ subordinate 
clerks are engaged by the retirement 
board and administer the duties con- 
nected with the fund and keep its rec- 
ords in a suite of offices provided by 
the city in the Chicago City Hall. 

So much for a brief outline of the 
board’s history and make-up; now 
for a sketch of its resources and dis- 
bursements. 

Let it- be understood in consider- 
ing salaries that $3,000 is the maxi- 
mum amount of the annual salary of 
any municipal employee considered 
for any purpose under this pension 
act. Any amount of salary in excess 
of $3,000 per annum is not consid- 
ered for any purpose under this act. 

Each employee contributes 3% per 
cent of each salary payment to the 
fund; this amount being deducted 
from the salary check by the city treas- 
urer and deposited to his credit with 
the retirement board. Concurrently 
with each deduction from the em- 
ployee’s salary the city contributes a 
sum equal to 534 per cent of each 
salary payment, making a total equiv- 
alent of 9 per cent of each salary pay- 
ment to the employee’s credit for the 
purpose of this fund. 

In addition to this amount each 
male employee contributes in the same 
manner an additional 1 per cent and 
the city concurrently an additional 1% 
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per cent of each salary payment to be 
used as a ‘widows’ annuity fund” to 
provide payments for widows of con- 
tributing employees. 

There is also a provision in this act 
for payment to the contributor in case 
of sickness or because of accident 
while not on duty and this form of 
payment is referred to as “ordinary 
disability benefit.” There is deducted 
from the salary payments of contribu- 
tors on January 1 and July 1 the sum 
of $7.50, providing the contributor is 
paying on the maximum salary and a 
proportionate amount on the lower 
salaries, and it is from this accumu- 
lation that the disability payments are 
made. 

The municipal government con- 
tributes a like amount concurrently 
for ordinary disability benefits, and in 
the matter of duty disability the city 
pays the full amount. 

A tax of 9/20 of a mill assessed 
against the valuation of all taxable 
property in the city of Chicago is the 
method of providing the city portion 
of the revenue for the Annuity and 
Benefit Fund. 

The salary deductions and concur- 
rent city contributions are placed to 
the employees’ credit in this fund and 
increased by interest at the rate of 4 
per cent a year until the employee has 
attained the age of 65 years (in some 
cases a later age is specified) , at which 
time the employee’s pension is set and 
there being no further deductions the 
pension does not increase after this 
time. In the matter of male employees 
who are married, the pension that 
their wives will receive in case of the 
contributor’s death is also set and does 
not increase. 
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There is at present more than $15,- 
000,000 on deposit to the credit of 
the employee contributors of the Chi- 
cago Municipal Employees Annuity 
and Benefit Fund. In compliance 
with the provisions of the act these 
funds are invested in securities limited 
to interest-bearing bonds of the 
United States, or the State of Illinois, 
or of any county, city, village, incorpo- 
rated town, municipal corporation, or 
school district in the State of Illinois 
or any special assessment bonds issued 
by any city, village or incorporated 
town in the State and also certain local 
improvement bonds. 

Any bond or security purchased by 
the retirement board is registered in 
the name of the benefit fund. The 
interest that accrues from these in- 
vestments is placed to the credit of the 
fund and the contributors are credited 
with interest on their deposits at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

So much for the fund, in its make- 
up, its revenue and reserve; now for 
the important function of disburse- 
ments. 

The three computing factors enter- 
ing into what an employee-contributor 
will receive when leaving the service 
to enjoy the benefits of the act are: 
the length of time the contributor has 
been in the service, the amount of 
salary contributed, and the contrib- 
utor’s age. As these factors differ in 
most every case the amount of annuity 
differs accordingly and can only be 
computed by the actuary who has the 
records containing these figures in his 
possession. 

No contributing employee is granted 
an annuity before the age of 55. How- 
ever, if an employee works twenty 
years and leaves the service before he 


becomes 55 years of age he can pro- 
cure a pension when he attains that 
age, in consideration of his past long 
service. 

The larger and maximum pensions 
are only procurable by employees who 
enter the service at an early age and 
who devote to the public practically a 
lifetime of service. 

Under no condition can a contribut- 
ing employee receive in annuity an 
amount in excess of 60 per cent of the 
highest salary he received nor an 
amount in excess of $1,800 a year. If 
the contributor be a male employee 
and dies, either while in the service 
or on annuity, commonly called pen- 
sion, the widow can not receive a pen- 
sion in excess of 50 per cent of his 
salary nor more than $1,500 per year. 

If an employee dies while in the 
service all amounts to his credit for 
annuity for himself and wife are ap- 
plied to provide annuity for his widow 
as of her age at the time of his death. 

If there are children under 18 years 
of age the widow is allowed $10 per 
child, which payment is continued un- 
til the child is 18 years of age. The 
amount paid a widow and children 
combined can not exceed 70 per cent 
of the salary per annum that was be- 
ing received by the deceased. Where 
both parents are dead and there are 
children under 18 years of age they 
receive $20 per month until they are 
18 and if there is a balance of the 
employee’s contributed money left 
when they become 18 years of age, it 
is refunded to the children or placed 
in trust with their guardian. 

Where a contributing employee dies 
and there is no annuity benefit as 
designated under the law, the estate 
receives a refund of the amount that 
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he has contributed, plus 4 per cent per 
annum interest. If an employee elects 
to take his annuity and dies before he 
has been paid the amount he has con- 
tributed plus the 4 per cent interest, 
and there is no one surviving as an an- 
nuitant under the act, the balance be- 
tween what he has drawn and that 
which he has contributed is paid to his 
estate. So no matter what happens 
the contributor can not lose but can 
only benefit. 

“Disability compensation” is di- 
vided into two classes, first, “ordinary 
disability benefits” which are provided 
for employees who become disabled 
from any cause other than injury in- 
curred in performance of duty while 
working for the city. Second, “duty 
disability,” which are benefits pro- 
vided for employees who become dis- 
abled from injury incurred in the per- 
formance of duties while working for 
the city. 

Ordinary disability compensation is 
paid after a period of thirty days has 
elapsed from the date when disability 
begins and is an amount equal to 50 
per cent of the salary the employee is 
receiving at the time of the disability. 
This benefit is paid for no period more 
than one-fourth of the time the con- 
tributor has been in the service and 
under no condition is total time to ex- 
ceed five years. 

In the matter of “duty disability 
benefits” the injury must have been in- 
curred in the performance of an act 
of duty while working for the city. To 
be eligible for this disability benefit as 
in the case of ordinary disability one 
must become disabled before the age 
of 65 years is attained. Upon the at- 
tainment of 65 years of age the dis- 
ability benefit ceases. 
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Under this provision the disabled 
employee receives a benefit equal to 75 
per cent of the salary being received 
when the injury occurred and also an 
allowance of $10 per month for each 
child under 18 years of age, providing 
that the amount paid because of such 
children shall not be in excess of 15 
per cent of the employee’s salary. 

During this period of disability the 
city contributes all pension payments 
that the employee would pay if the 
employee had not been disabled. 

The above-stated facts are the 
principal factors in the constitution 
and administration of this act. Its 
practicability is best attested in the 
fact that it has operated in a most efhi- 
cient manner for almost twenty years 
without scandal or friction and is so 
functioning today. 

To the uninitiated reader it might 
seem that the employee is getting the 
lion’s share of the bargain under the 
provisions of this act and the taxpayer 
and his agent, the government, what is 
left; but a fair analysis of the matter 
based on impartial investigation will 
show that the act, while beneficial to 
the employee, is a good investment 
for the government. 

The municipal government benefits 
from the fact that this pension system 
has been the inducement for many ca- 
pable persons taking the civil-service 
examinations in spite of the fact that 
in so doing they were placing them- 
selves in a line of employment where 
the amount of salary they would ever 
receive was fixed when they entered 
the service whereas if they performed 
the same service with the same devo- 
tion in behalf of a corporation their 
salary would be limitless. There are 
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no $50,000 a year salaries in municipal 
government circles and very few over 
$6,000 per year ; yet we have men that 
are showing daily the highest execu- 
tive ability and judgment who are con- 
tent to remain employed because of 
this pension compensation which they 
would not receive in the outside 
world. 

Let us briefly analyze the personnel 
of the contributors and the method of 
selection. 

In the first place every employee- 
contributor is a civil-service employee 
which means that he has complied 
with the law and is of a superior class 
in his or her line of employment for 
the method of selection automatically 
takes care of that. As an example let 
us analyze an average examination. 

It is not unusual to have one thou- 
sand persons or more make applica- 
tion for the examination and many of 
these are weeded out because of physi- 
cal defects. Of those remaining to 
take the mental test a small portion 
only will receive a passing mark of 70 
or over and all of those who are fortu- 
nate to have their names on the suc- 
cessful list may not be called. Then 
the first six months of employment are 
under probation when the employee 
can be discharged at the recommenda- 
tion of the department head without 
trial. 

This method insures a class of em- 
ployees who stay in their positions and 
protects the city government against 


the expense of a constant turnover of 
breaking in new employees. This pen- 
sion system also creates a spirit of 
loyalty in the employee toward the 
employer. A reflection of this atti- 
tude is seen in the present financial 
crisis in Chicago’s civic affairs caused 
by the delay in working out a new 
basis of taxation. Though the pay- 
days of these 15,000 employees have 
been irregular their attitude toward 
the city and their work has been of 
such splendid character that it has 
drawn favorable press comment from 
all parts of the country. 

Being employed under the favor- 
able conditions of this pension system, 
plus the added support of organized 
labor, with which the majority of the 
15,000 contributors are affiliated, has 
reflected creditably on the work and 
morale of these employees and is in a 
great measure responsible for Chi- 
cago’s municipal government having a 
class of employees second to none in 
the United States. 

With an annuity act such as this to 
guarantee an employee protection 
while employed and an income suf- 
ficient to keep him from becoming an 
object of charity when his days of use- 
fulness» have passed, and the added 
protection for his wife and children 
in case of his death, an employer, 
whether government or corporation, 
can rest assured of the best efforts of 
the employee and the employer in turn 
will find it to be a good investment. 





A SECRET 


I met a minstrel tinker and his wife— 
Gay-garmented in rags, but ploughed with care; 

He of the wandering hands and beautiful eyes, is Life. 
And Death had twined some violets in her hair. 


“HEDGE.” 
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THE 4-HOUR DAY—A POSSIBILITY! 
Max G. WINKEL 


STANDARD work-day of 
four hours or less for all 
classes of workers will soon be 

possible in the United States! And 
this without in any way lowering the 
present standard of living; in fact 
our living standards can and will be 
greatly improved. Furthermore, it 
can be accomplished without radical or 
revolutionary methods, and it involves 
no great changes in our present social, 
business or political structure. 

These statements are not animated 
by an anarchistic spirit; neither am I 
going to wave a red flag and urge 
everyone to strike for shorter hours 
immediately. All I hope to prove is 
that we are working more than is nec- 
essary through our own fault, and by 
so doing show the way to reduce our 
hours of toil. How soon we can get 
down to a 4-hour basis I will not at- 
tempt to say—perhaps it will take 
twenty-five years, perhaps longer; in 
any case it will have to be done grad- 
ually, a half-hour or so at a time. 

This reduction in our working hours 
will be a simple matter as soon as 
everybody realizes it can be done and 
cooperates to accomplish it. The 
question of whether it is desirable or 
not I will reserve for later discussion, 
although I do not believe much argu- 
ment will be necessary on that point; 
the vast majority of the human race 
will offer no objection to a shorter 
work-day, Iam sure. In order to ex- 
plain how it can be brought about, 
however, it will be necessary to re- 
view a few simple lessons in econom- 
ics, and this we will now proceed to do. 


Why We Work 


First of all we will consider the 
question : Why do we work at all? The 
answer is easy: We work because we 
must in order to secure the necessaries 
of life. This is the answer for most 
of us at least. By “necessaries” is 
meant everything a man desires or is 
willing to expend energy to get. Some 
are content with a bare existence 
which can be begged from more in- 
dustrious neighbors; others are not 
satisfied with several mansions and 
an army of servants. Briefly, then, 
by “work” we mean the amount of 
time and energy spent by a person in 
securing what he or she considers the 
necessaries of life, as differentiated 
from the time and energy spent in 
other ways wholly for amusement or 
pleasure or in sleep. 

In the primitive state every man 
worked for himself only; he hunted 
his own food, he made his own weap- 
ons and clothing and took care of 
himself as best he could. Then grad- 
ually he learned that certain men were 
better hunters than others, that some 
were more proficient at making wea- 
pons, and others were more skillful 
at making clothing. As his intel- 
ligence grew he found that it was more 
satisfactory in every way to have each 
man do the work at which he was most 
skilled, and then exchange their prod- 
ucts. For a long time this exchange 
was made in the actual goods—which 
was a rather cumbersome way of doing 
business—until finally, some genius, 
whose name history does not record, 
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invented money to do away with the 
necessity for bartering in goods. 


Exchanging What We Make 


Money is therefore only a medium 
of exchange and has no value in it- 
self. A man marooned on a desert 
island, for instance, might have a mil- 
lion dollars in gold but it would be 
of no more use to him than a million 
pebbles. Money is useful only to pur- 
chase the products of other men’s 
work; and so, though we speak in 
terms of dollars and cents, it really 
represents a certain number of hours 
of work, either of our own, if we are 
earning the money, or of someone 
else, if we are spending it. 

This makes it evident that there is 
no benefit in increasing the supply of 
money, except as a matter of conven- 
ience. The Government could double 
the supply of money at any time by 
simply running the necessary amount 
of paper through the printing presses, 
and the only result would be to cut the 
value of each dollar in half. This 
was clearly illustrated during the Civil 
War when paper money was turned 
out by the bale by both the North and 
South. As the number of men en- 
gaged in production was gradually re- 
duced and the number of men in the 
armies, who were solely consumers, 
was correspondingly increased, the 
value of the dollar should have gone 
up, because, by the law of supply and 
demand, as the amount of production 
was being reduced the value should 
have increased. But flooding the 
country with paper money deflated 
the value of the dollar and in the end 
the paper was practically worthless. 


The value of gold money on the other 
hand increased in proportion to the 
value of a work-hour, because the 
supply could not be increased very 
easily, and it was therefore a better 
standard for comparison. This is 
the only advantage of the gold stand- 
ard—the supply can not be manipu- 
lated and it is a real standard for a 
comparison of values. 

This has always been one of the 
biggest stumbling blocks for amateurs 
in government financing. They ap- 
pear to believe that by coining or 
printing money they are creating 
wealth, while in reality the money is 
valueless, whether printed on paper 
or stamped in gold. It serves merely 
as a standard of value for the prod- 
ucts of our working hours. 

Of course I do not mean to imply 
that every worker gets the full value 
for what he has produced. By vari- 
ous means it is entirely possible for 
individuals to get money or value with- 
out working for it, and there are thou- 
sands of people who do that very 
thing. The entire money supply of 
a nation can be juggled for the bene- 
fit of certain individuals; this does not 
create wealth however, it merely robs 
some for the benefit of others. This 
feature will be covered at more length 
later; for the present, it should be 
remembered, we are considering some 
of the general aspects of the money 
problem and not as applied to the in- 
dividual. A nation as a whole may 
be very prosperous and yet there will 
be many individual cases of poverty. 
We are considering now the produc- 
tion of wealth; later we will take up 
the problem of its distribution. 
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Why We Exchange 


Production can be divided into two 
classes, essential and nonessential. 
Essential production includes the pro- 
duction of all food and fuel, the manu- 
facturing of all necessary clothing, fur- 
niture, homes, the transportation of 
these commodities, and all other work 
absolutely necessary to life. Non- 
essential production would include the 
production of luxuries of all kinds, 
jewelry, literature, music, the erection 
of theatres, athletic stadiums— in fact, 
anything which is not really essential 
to a comfortable existence. The pros- 
perity of a nation depends upon the 
proper balance between the two in 
order that the members may have all 
the necessaries of life for all the 
luxuries as conditions will permit. 

To illustrate: Suppose it requires 
one-half of the population to produce 
the necessaries of life for all the 
world’s requirements. The other half 
can then produce luxuries and ex- 
change them for the necessaries pro- 
duced by the first half. Thus every- 
one would have all the necessaries and 
also a certain amount of luxuries. 
Now if something should interfere 
with the production of necessaries, 
such as a crop failure, the producers 
would have nothing to exchange with 
the fuxury producers and consequently 
both would suffer. The necessary pro- 
ducers would possibly have enough to 
live on, but could have no luxuries; 
and the luxury producers would have 
a plentiful supply of their own prod- 
ucts which they could not enjoy, lack- 
ing the necessaries of life. Anything 
which hampers the free exchange of 
commodities affects our living condi- 


tions in the same manner as if it inter- 
fered with production. 


How Long Shall We Work? 


Production, of course, must precede 
consumption, although the earth pro- 
duces some things for us without any 
help on our part. Strictly speaking, 
the earth is the only producer since 
everything we eat or drink as well as 
every article we use or own has its 
source in the earth. Our homes, tools, 
furniture, autos, railroads, ships and 
toys are all products of the vegetable 
or mineral kingdoms. Our food con- 
sists of vegetable products or ani- 
mals which subsist on vegetation, and 
our clothing likewise. These prod- 
ucts we change into thousands of 
forms to please our fancy or suit our 
needs, and the only way in which these 
changes can be effected is by work. 
We must work to make the earth pro- 
duce what we would consume and 
then perform more work to change 
this produce into the desired form and 
transport it to the point at which it 
is to be used. 

Broadly speaking, then, the amount 
of work we perform must be in pro- 
portion to the amount of production 
necessary to satisfy our collective 
wants; more than that is a waste of 
energy and unnecessary. Now, if we 
wish to reduce the amount of our 
work we need only do two things: (1) 
Make production easier and (2) pre- 
vent the waste of goods already pro- 


duced. 
Machines Make Work Easier 


In the last century the world has 
made astounding progress in making 
production easier. Steam and elec- 
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tricity have been harnessed to elimi- 
nate millions of hours of toil which 
man formerly performed by the sweat 
of his brow. The galley slave of by- 
gone ages has been superseded by me- 
chanical power which transports us 
faster than the proud kings of old ever 
dreamed of traveling. The pyra- 
mids, which probably represent the 
world’s supreme achievement in 
wasted energy, required years of la- 
bor and thousands of men in build- 
ing; whereas a modern engineer with 
modern machinery could now erect 
one in a few months if anyone were 
willing to pay the cost. There are 
many people even now who fear the 
machine age to which we are advanc- 
ing, because, as they say, “it will put 
sO many men out of work.” 

Machine production should be sub- 
stituted for manual production wher- 
ever possible, and working hours then 
shortened so as to distribute the earn- 
ings of the machine among the same 
number of persons as would be re- 
quired for manual production. What 
I mean to say is that the machine 
owner can not be allowed to reap the 
entire reward and profit from the in- 
troduction of machinery, because, if 
he is, production would soon become 
a monopoly and a large portion of the 
human race would be unable to earn 
an existence. The benefits of machine 
production should accrue to the entire 
world (except that the inventor is en- 
titled to a fair reward), and the only 
way in which this can be accomplished 
is by gradually shortening the hours 
of work all around as machines sup- 
plant human labor. 

Besides the saving in labor effected 
by machine production there is much 
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to be gained by studying our methods 
of work and endeavoring to do our 
work in the most efficient manner. 
“Soldiering” on the job, once a com- 
mon practice and still prevalent in cer- 
tain trades, is disastrous in the long 
run since continued prosperity is de- 
pendent upon production. Inefficient 
methods of work, whether done pur- 
posely or in ignorance, are equally bad 
and a waste of time. The “efficiency 
expert” has, by his very zeal,. become 
somewhat offensive to the average, 
easy-going citizen, I know; but we 
must still admit that he has taught us 
something of the value of minutes. 


Cutting Waste Shortens Work Day 


Most of us, I am bound to admit, 
can do little toward speeding up pro- 
duction for that is the work of genius. 
Machinery to do the work of a thou- 
sand hands does not spring up at com- 
mand, and wizards like Thomas Edi- 
son do not sprout out on every family 
tree. But there is one way in which 
we can all contribute to a reduction in 
our working hours and that is by elimi- 
nating waste. If we waste or destroy 
what we have produced without se- 
curing the benefits for which it was 
produced, it is obvious our work has 
been wasted and we must do it over. 
It is apparent then that by eliminating 
waste we can reduce our working 
hours. 

Waste has been called one of our 
national vices. It ranges in degree 
from a habit of taking two toothpicks 
after meals to burning whole forests 
through negligence. We all contrib- 
ute to it and we can all do our part 
to stop it. 
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Who Pays for Waste 


The average person does not real- 
ize the cost of our wasteful habits to 
the individual. The annual loss by 
fire alone, in the United States, is esti- 
mated to be about $570,000,000, most 
of it admittedly being due to careless- 
ness. If anyone thinks, because he 
has been fortunate enough to escape 
a direct fire loss, that he does not 
contribute toward the total, he is mis- 
taken. Everybody pays a_ share 
through the medium of insurance, even 
those who carry no insurance them- 
selves and have nothing to insure. 
Merchants, wholesalers, manufactur- 
ers, and all other business men must 
carry insurance, and the cost must be 
spread over the articles they sell. 
Every loaf of bread sold, every meal 
consumed in a restaurant, every suit 
of clothes, and every theatre ticket 
carries an infinitesimal charge for fire 
insurance. The amount on each arti- 
cle is small but the cumulative figure 
becomes quite formidable. It be- 
comes a simple problem in arith- 
metic—a total yearly loss of 570 mil- 
lion dollars divided among the 41,- 
614,248 wage-earners—which the 
census of 1920 shows—gives an aver- 
age of about $13.70 for each. In 
other words, taking the average wage 
as $5 per day, we each work about 
2% days every year to replace our 
losses by fire. So by preventing fires 
We save ourselves a lot of work. 

While probably the most spectacu- 
lar, the fire loss forms only a small part 
of the wealth we destroy annually by 
carelessness. In traffic accidents there 
is an even greater waste. No relia- 
ble statistics are available but Mr. 
Herbert Hoover made an estimate 
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for the year 1923, placing the prop- 
erty damage alone in this class of acci- 
dents at over 600 million dollars. The 
incidental expense as a result of these 
accidents, such as hospital service for 
injured persons, doctor bills, funeral 
expenses, et cetera, would be impos- 
sible to estimate but, without doubt, 
it is many millions more. No one 
will question that at least 95 per cent 
of all traffic accidents are avoidable 
and this waste must be charged to 
negligence. And while not everyone 
drives a car we all pay some part of 
the cost through insurance just the 
same as we pay for the fire damage. 

The waste of fuel for automobile 
driving is another big item which helps 
to keep our noses to the grindstone. 
The loss through traffic delays alone 
has been estimated by the American 
Road Builders Association to be over 
ten million dollars a day! And this 
is only a small part of the total. In 
the first place most of the gasoline 
used is moving the weight of the car, 
and is economically wasted. We use 
automobiles weighing over a ton fre- 
quently for the transportation of only 
one person, when a small car weigh- 
ing much less would serve equally well. 
And even if the large cars were neces- 
sary, there is still an enormous waste 
of gasoline because of improper op- 
eration by ignorant drivers. 

Besides all this, the engine, due to 
mechanical imperfections, does not ex- 
tract anywhere near the full potential 
power of the gasoline consumed. Au- 
tomotive engineers know that the 
gasoline consumption of a car could 
be reduced almost 20 per cent by low- 
ering the gear ratio in the rear axle, 
but the public doesn’t want that kind 








of a car so it simply isn’t done. All 
this waste keeps extra workers in the 
oil industry, although this is not of 
much importance compared to the 
danger of exhausting our oil supply. 
The automobile is a wonderful piece 
of machinery and a great benefit to 
mankind, but we have been prodigal 
in using it and generations to come will 
probably curse us fervently for empty- 
ing the oil wells, even as we are now 
beginning to lament the ruination of 
our forests by past generations. 


Turn Waste Into Wealth 


To enumerate in detail all the ways 
in which we carelessly damage and 
destroy property would be impossible. 
The railroads pile up huge bills for 
accident damage annually. The I. C. 
C. report for 1925 shows the damage 
to railroad property during that year 
in train accidents (which means col- 
lisions and derailments) was $22,- 
149,457. This does not include the 
damage to freight, which was many 
millions more. True, not all of this 
can be charged to negligence, but the 
percentage that is not preventable is 
very small. This has been definitely 
proven by the railroads, since a con- 
tinual improvement has been made in 
the accident record since education in 
safety methods was inaugurated. 

Besides smashing up and burning 
a lot of our property every year we 
waste a great deal more through care- 
lessness and indifference in our indus- 
trial methods, but I will only touch 
on this briefly as the importance of 
eliminating waste in industry is well 
realized. Competition, though some- 
times wasteful in itself, is forcing 
every business man to study this 
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problem, and, aided by engineers 
and chemists, much progress is be- 
ing made. Almost every day new 
uses are being discovered for sub- 
stances which were formerly consid- 
ered worthless. These discoveries are 
becoming so numerous that the ordi- 
nary man on the street can not help 
getting the impression that the sur- 
face has only been scratched. It is 
impossible to say just where further 
savings can be made, for the reason 
that the amount of waste is not 
usually realized until a remedy is dis- 
covered, but we have the assurance 
of economists and scientists that the 
possibilities for improvement are al- 
most unlimited. As a general propo- 
sition we can take it for granted that 
any reduction which can be made in 
the cost of producing any article will 
result in a reduction in the amount 
of work necessary to produce it. 
Finding a use for waste material and 
by-products usually results in a lower 
general production cost and thus con- 
tributes to a reduction in working 
hours. 

Even the machinery of which we 
are so proud is far removed from the 
pinnacle of efficiency. The railroad 
locomotive, for instance, realizes not 
much more than 5 per cent of the po- 
tential power of the coal burned in 
the firebox; the rest escapes or is lost 
through internal friction of the ma- 
chinery. Any invention which will re- 
duce the loss by 1 per cent will save 
the nation millions of hours of coal 
digging annually. Similar examples 
of our mechanical inefficiency could 
be cited by the hundreds. We need 
have no fear that the inventor’s day 
is nearly over; in reality we are still 
at the dawn of the mechanical age. 
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The world can go on improving for 
hundreds of years and still be far 
short of perfection. 


Waste In Agriculture 


In the field of agriculture we have 
not only to consider our losses through 
inefficiency in production and spoilage 
while the produce is in transit and 
awaiting consumption, but also the 
depredations of the insect and animal 
worlds. The corn borer, boll weevil 
and fruit parasites ruin millions of 
dollars’ worth of our produce every 
year. Wheat rust and grain smut 
damage a lot more. When these 
pests can be eradicated the farmer 
will have much better crops to show 
for his labor. If wheat can be made 
to yield one more grain per head, or 
corn one more kernel per ear, through 
scientific farming, it will add millions 
of bushels of grain to the annual har- 
vest. Some may argue that we al- 
ready have an overproduction, of 
wheat especially, in bumper years, and 
there would be no advantage in larger 
crops. If there is any truth to the 
assertion that we ever have an over- 
production it should not be allowed 
to deter us from trying to improve 
farming methods. The remedy would 
be to reduce the acreage devoted to 


farming, and permit the farmers to 
reduce their hours of labor. There 
is no sense in producing more than we 
can consume, it is true, but it would 
be ridiculous to continue inefficient 
methods simply to prevent an over- 
production. 

Rats and mice also deserve promi- 
nent mention in a list of destroyers 
of produce. Nobody knows just how 
much damage they do but it is 
plenty—we know that much. And 
does it not seem foolish for human 
beings, who pride themselves on their 
intelligence, to go on working year 
after year producing foodstuffs, just 
for rats and mice to eat? If a con- 
certed attempt were made all over 
the country these rodents could be 
wiped out and our losses through this 
loophole would stop. To some people 
these losses may appear trifling—a 
few potatoes, a bit of cheese, or some 
such matter. That may be all it 
amounts to in homes but in large 
warehouses, freight stations, et cetera, 
it is a much greater amount. But no 
matter where they get their food we 
can always depend on it that it is 
something which human beings have 
labored to produce. If we wish to 
reduce our hours of labor we must 
stop all these losses. 

(To be continued) 


“He that of such a height hath built his mind, 

And rear’d the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can strike the frame 
Of his resolved powers; nor all the wind 

Of Vanity or malice pierce to wrong 

His settled peace, or to disturb the same: 

What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey.” 








FACTS IN FIGURES 


CREATING WAGE INCREASES 


T IS a startling fact that 40 per 
cent of the corporations in the 
United States make no profits. 

Each year about two-fifths of Amer- 
ican corporations make no more than 
enough money to cover expenses, and 
of these a very large proportion fail. 
Now the earnings a company makes 
over and above its expenses, that is its 
profits, create the funds which can 
raise wages and pay dividends to 
stockholders. When a company is 
making money, organized workers can 
successfully drive for a share in the 
profits through wage increases, but 
when a firm is losing money and can 
not cover expenses, the money for 
wage increases simply does not exist. 
And if the firm fails, it means unem- 
ployment and sometimes even unpaid 
wages to all its employees. Since 
1923 over 20,000 firms have failed 
each year in the United States, leav- 
ing unpaid debts of between four 
and five hundred million dollars; 
and some of these were debts to wage- 
earners and salaried workers. In 
Canada, about 2,000 have failed 
every year. These figures cover only 
a part of all business failures. 

Practically all the workers involved 
in these failures were thrown out of 
work. The failures meant serious 
losses to thousands who had invested 
their labor in these concerns, as well 
as to those who had invested their 
money. 


Because the success of a firm’s 
operations is a vital factor to the 
workers employed, trade unions have 
the right to demand efficient manage- 
ment. This right becomes a duty and 
a responsibility, for the welfare of 
union members depends upon capable 
direction of the firm’s business poli- 
cies. Unions must demand efficiency 
not only in production and production 
methods; they must look further and 
see that the firm’s sales policy is suc- 
cessfully marketing the goods their 
members produce; that cost account- 
ing is adequate and accurate. For 
many a case of lost profits and failing 
business is due to slipshod sales meth- 
ods or lack of accurate knowledge 
about the cost of out of date mach- 
inery. 

When workers are organized and 
assured that they will share in a firm’s 
increased earnings, they can take an 
active part in creating the funds for 
wage increases. Union members are 
more familiar with tools and machines 
than any foreman or overseer; they 
know what will make a good job and 
what will spoil it; they know how it 
can be done more quickly and eff- 
ciently. In a thousand ways they can 
improve efficiency in their work and 
prevent waste. Every improvement 
adds to the funds available for wages. 
Organized workers can feel free to 
think how the job should be done and 
make these creative improvements 
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WHAT IS YOUR YEARLY WAGE? 


because they know that they are part- 
ners in the firm’s welfare and will 
share in the wealth they are helping 
to build up. 

In the present business depression, 
this united effort for improvement 
will lay the foundation for future 
increases in wages and dividends. At 
present most firms in the United States 
and Canada are earning far less than 
they did last year, and many are fac- 
ing deficits. Two hundred and fifty- 
one industrial concerns report that 
they earned 26 per cent less in the first 
six months this year than last year; 27 
railroads report earnings 38 per cent 
less. In certain industries the losses 
stand out especially: Twelve building 


WHAT IS YOUR 


S YOUR employer giving you a 
wage that provides an American 
standard of living? The table 

below will help you to find out. The 
figures in black-face type represent an 
American standard of living as it is 
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and real-estate concerns lost 19 per 
cent compared with last year; 16 com- 
panies manufacturing machinery lost 
16 per cent; 19 steel companies lost 31 
per cent; 7 printing companies lost 2 
per cent. Industries depending especi- 
ally on workers’ buying power are tak- 
ing heavy losses : Eight clothing manu- 
facturers lost 34 per cent; 37 automo- 
bile and auto-parts companies earned 
only a little over half as must as last 
year (loss 43 per cent) ; 9 companies 
in retail trade lost 18 per cent. 

In the face of today’s difficulties 
there is a sure way that business pros- 
perity can be restored,—by increasing 
efficiency and cutting costs. In this as 
in other problems, united effort wins. 


YEARLY WAGE? 


usually conceived. Skilled workers 
should get a wage which provides a 
living at the “comfort” level on the 
table, the figures on the line directly 
under the black-face type. 


YEARLY Cost oF DIFFERENT Livinc STANDARDS 


(Costs for 1929; Subtract 2% for summer, 1930) 


Single 
Standards of Living man or 
woman 
A a een cha $600 
Minimum for health and efficiency 800 
Minimum comfort ............+-: 1,000 
es ain wie a 1,200 
Moderately well-to-do ............ 1,800 
cia cop Seceuawae 3,000 
REESE SES alee i ete eee 5,000 


Man Man, Man, Man 
and wifeand wife and wife and 
wife child 2children 3 children 
$900 $1,200 $1,500 $1,800 
1,200 1,500 1,800 2,100 
1,500 1,800 2,100 2,400 
1,800 2,200 2,600 3,000 
2,700 3,200 3,700 4,200 
4,500 5,500 6,500 7,500 
7,500 8,700 10,000 12,000 


Table from “The Economics of Consumption,” by Prof. Paul Nystrom of Columbia University. 
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An Automobile Worker's Living Standard 


THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLE shows 
how the table was used to calculate 
a certain automobile worker’s stand- 
ard of living. He was a mechanic 
and earned $47 a week. With his 
family of wife and three children, this 
wage would have been enough to pro- 
vide an American standard of living 
if he had had steady work. But as it 
was, he lost three full weeks in the 
summer when the plant shut down, he 
was on half time for the whole month 
of June and in the following winter 
he lost another four weeks and was 
on part time for five weeks. In all he 
lost eleven weeks out of the year’s 
work and lost $517 in wages. This 


brought his wage below the minimum 
for health and efficiency, and he and 
his wife and children were actually 
living only a little above a bare sub- 
sistence. Thus a skilled mechanic 
whose wage of $47 a week should 
have given him an American standard 
of living was reduced by unemploy- 
men and part-time work to a bare 
subsistence. His yearly wage is cal- 
culated as follows: 


Amer- 
ican 
stand- 


Actual 

Full yearly 
pay year wage ard 
$47 X 52 = $2,444 — $517 = $1,927 $2,400 


$47 X 11 (weeks unemployed) = $517, lost 
through unemployment. 


Weekly 


Find Your Own Yearly Wage 


THE TABLE will also show whether 
your employer is giving you a yearly 
wage high enough to provide an 
American standard of living. Find 
out as follows: 

Find your column on the table— 
single man or woman, married, with 
one child, and so on. The figure in 
black-face type will show the yearly 
cost of an American standard. Take 
a pencil and paper and write this figure 
in the upper right-hand corner. Then 
write your weekly wage in the left- 
hand corner and multiply by 52. This 
gives your yearly wage for a full year 
if you had steady work and didn’t 
miss a day. Count the weeks you 
missed by being out of work or on 
part time and write the figure on the 
left under your weekly wage. Miul- 
tiply these together and you have the 





amount of money you lost through 
unemployment. Subtract this amount 
from your wage for a full year and 
you have your actual yearly wage. Is 
it more than the figure on the right 
(the American standard), or less? 
Two other things should be noted 
about this table. First, if you are a 
skilled worker you should be earning 
more than the American standard 
cited above. You should earn a wage 
which would give you the “comfort” 
standard on the table. Secondly, if 
you are single, your wage may be giv- 
ing you an American standard now, 
but when you marry and have a fam- 
ily, your wage will not be enough. 
Every wage-earner looks forward to 
this time and knows that his wage 
must provide for the future. You 


should have not only a living but a 























WHAT BUSINESS MEN THINK 


saving wage now, and in future a 
wage which will provide for your 
needs. 

If your employer is not giving you 
a yearly income high enough to pro- 
vide an American standard of living 
for you and your family, consult your 
union executive and see what can bé 
done about it. If unemployment is 
the cause, and the amount you lose by 
being out of work cuts your yearly 
income below the standard, point out 
that you need a yearly wage. The 
figures above will help you to get pro- 
vision for unemployment when the 
next agreement is made. 

American industry should provide 
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the American standard of living for 
its wage-earners. Our productive 
mechanism requires this standard. 
We produce about five million new 
automobiles a year, and are turning 
out radio sets, telephones, sewing 
machines, electric equipment for the 
home, furniture, clothing and hun- 
dreds of other commodities in huge 
and increasing quantities. Unless 
wage-earners can live at a standard 
which allows them to buy and use 
these things we can not go on increas- 
ing production as we have in the past. 
Prosperity depends on a rising stand- 
ard of living. 


WHAT BUSINESS MEN THINK 


There is something wrong in the relation between world production and 


world consumption. 


One symptom of distress is the spread of unemployment, 


not in the most backward nations, but in the most intensely industrial countries. 
The needs of mankind are being produced in an excess of the purchasing power 


of its peoples. 


There should be an organized relation between output, employ- 


ment, and consuming capacity. Higher wages and shorter hours would increase 
the spending power of the workers in countries where wages are low and hours 


long. 


Sir Philip Gibbs. 


The recent period of prosperity was reared on an increasing standard of liv- 
ing; and we can not expect to rise from the present dullness on the buying of 


life’s necessities alone. 
commodities and new products. 


Wages and salaries are the principle means of exchanging products. 


We must have a resumption of the demand for luxury 


{n the 


barter age producers exchanged their goods directly. Now they do so through 
money, and wages and salaries produce the money. 


Theodore M. Knappen. 


In emphasizing the part the construction industry plays in stimulating busi- 
ness, we shoulti remember that 80 per cent of the cost of building operations goes 
directly to labor payrolls, for those engaged in building or in the production of 


raw materials and their fabrication. 


It means that every avenue of trade will 


share in the stimulating flow of the wage earners’ expenditures. 


Editorial, Manufacturers Record. 








ATE reports for July showed 
that unemployment had been 
higher than at first appeared. 

The final figure shows 22 percent out 
of work in July, and the preliminary 
August figures show no improvement. 
Twenty-two percent of the union 
membership is still out of work. 
For these two months unemployment 
has been up again to the highest level 
this year, and as many are out of 
work as in February. An increase 





UNEMPLOYMENT AT FEBRUARY LEVEL 


like this in the summer months has 
never occurred before since our re- 
ports began. It is undoubtedly due 
to the very low level of business and 
industrial activity in July and early 
August. 

August brought no change in the 
situation in building trades. Thirty 
nine percent are still out of work, 
more than twice as many as in August 
last year In metal trades there has 
fortunately been an improvement, but 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per cent of Union Members Unemployed 


All Building Printing Metal All Other 
Year Month Trades Trades Trades Trades Trades 
re ne 18 36 7 18 
EE reer nae 18 39 5 16 
RSE ERE TS acne reee nee Sanaa 18 38 5 13 
ES Har rerenee mene ee 16 32 5 12 
Rd 13 25 4 12 
RR ee iesisiiacaigeantingioxaieicd aman Nie 11 22 4 10 
ee ra ata aieareamialaraicwiecs 12 24 5 13 
I hates a ais wieaienweerera ine anws 9 19 5 9 
EEE ron aan rere eme 10 22 5 8 
es kk nt hie ibid aihyate ie dred waco 9 18 5 8 
NE Son araaiig cai wipedienid a) aa 10 21 a 7 
acca ane wsa aloha teen 13 23 3 7 
EE eee ne 15 30 4 8 
CS tite b cediet wah cage ia 15 33 5 8 
DCLiGh duh dwhctananbewnk ain 14 34 5 7 
RCE tucinkiedudbexnanedacne 12 29 4 6 
NN cn uiiceicuacckeles ieaanuis il 26 3 5 
Se Cees aero r errr 9 19 3 5 
Reg NS 9 16 4 6 
Ch inte pepekscutaws nek 9 18 4 7 
EE <2 ein canine nr waleneee 10 21 3 7 
side tia dunin alan ease 11 22 4 7 
SE oc a kkkwwewseaed<dawae 12 23 4 8 
Naini sting i welin aaa nlanen 16 32 4 11 10 
EE poe cha ede cea eeKawesaes 20 38 - 15 12 
EE ERS ron eee eee are 22 43 5 18 13 
aa Cis ae ones aoa ah 21 41 6 18 13 
I Rear alata lic alin ace nasal 21 40 6 19 12 
ea cask draenei aeehatians Shades rca 20 37 6 19 13 
rect hana ga ee, 20 37 6 19 14 
a heed own waweannntiniains 228 398 7 21 16 
NE Re eae eee 22 39 8 19 16 
1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 
* Preliminary. 
* Revised. 
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Unemployment in Cities’ 


All trades 


Building trades All other trades 


Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Per cent 
members increase members increase members increase 
unem- (+) or unem- (+) or unem- (+) or 
ployed decrease ployed decrease ployed decrease 


(-) 

August Since 

1930 July 

a eee eae eer ay 15 +8 
NS So Se 19 -—9 
ERE eee 29 +14 
eam 25 - 5 
RES a eee 20 +5 
eee hired a ce awak 25 + 1 
ceca pet kt 17 — 4 
ee dh a laa 27 + 6 
I oe So ci sow wr mr Gh a 25 0 
RE ea Le Ob se 27 +4 
ae sn Sawn hie 27 +10 
PES os80ks0 sk conden 20 -7 
a a ac 13 0 
I ip prise ernckinwaowiaiein 17 +42 
ho 24 -—4 
racy baa au iecnas 9 —47 
RE ae a 28 +5 
NS iia wie 4s weca'ne Wen’ 35 -9 
tiie an. piaae a laraiee wd 21 + 3 
SE eee 11 —12 
San Francisco............... 13 +9 
es eek ws aus 13 —12 
EE ee 13 +7 
Washington, D.C............ 7 +11 








(—) (—) 

August Since August Since 
1930 July 1930 July 
45 +11 8 0 
31 +4 14 —20 
63 +14 16 +13 
40 -— 3 13 -4 
37 + 6 15 + 5 
56 -— 2 12 +9 
33 - 1 7 - 8 
45 +4 12 +9 
43 + 6 17 -9 
54 + 6 13 0 
35 + 5 23 +14 
36 - 5 17 — 6 
29 - 5 7 +10 
28 +22 12 +7? 
29 -7 21 - 1 
17 —38 4 —58 
48 +11 13 -4 
34 —20 35 - 7 
36 + 3 12 + 2 
29 —21 6 + 3 
38 +13 12 + 8 
31 -— 3 8 -19 
28 +10 7 0 
24 +10 3 +11 


! Reports from the same unions for two months. 


? Increase entirely in professional workers. 


19 percent are still unemployed. In 
printing, the situation is worse and 
unemployment has risen to 8 percent 
of the membership, an unprecedented 
figure and twice as many as were out 
of work in August last year. 

Even though no general improve- 
ment appears in the total figures, 
there is ground for encouragement 
when the reports are analyzed. The 
report for cities is better this month; 
the increases in unemployment were 
not so large as last month, and the 
improvements were greater. Thir- 
teen cities had more out of work than 
in July, however, and only nine 


showed improvement. But we feel 
that the August report probably 
shows a turning point for the better, 
at least seasonally, and that in Sep- 


‘tember more union members should 


be back at work as the fall busy sea- 
son gets underway. 

The situation in building is at pres- 
ent very serious in several cities. 
Birmingham, Chicago and Detroit 
have more than half their building 
trades members out of work, and in 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Denver and Pat- 
erson more than 40 percent are un- 
employed. 








THE OBSERVER 
A. L. G. 





HENRY VAN DYKE “There is a life that is worth living now as it was worth 
living in former days, and that is the honest life, the use- 
ful life, the unselfish life, cleansed by devotion to an ideal. 
There is a battle that is worth fighting now as it was worth 
fighting then, and that is the battle for justice and equal- 
ity; to make our city and our state free in fact as well as 
in name ; to break the rings that strangle real liberty and to 
keep them broken, to cleanse, so far as in our power lies, 
the fountains of our national life from political, commer- 
cial and social corruption, to teach our sons and daughters, 
by precept and example, the honor of serving such a coun- 
try as America—that is work worthy of the finest manhood 
and womanhood. The well-born are those who are born | 
to do that work, the well-bred are those who are bred to 
be proud of that work; the well-educated are those who 
see deepest into the meaning and the necessity of that work. 
Nor shall their labor be for naught, nor the reward of 
their sacrifice fail them, for high in the firmament of hu- 
man destiny are set the stars of faith in mankind, and 
unselfish courage and loyalty to the ideal.” 





CHARLES P. HOWARD “The fundamental policy of this organization [Typo- 
President, International Typo- graphical Union] is cooperation. The printing industry 


graphical Union is privately operated upon a profit basis. To be able to 
sell the services of our members for the highest wage and ' 
upon best conditions, union printers must maintain stand- , 
ards of production as to quantity and quality that can not P 
be met by nonunionists or unorganized workers. Persons 
who accept an economic philosophy of sabotage or com- t 


munism, or practice restriction of production, have no 
place in an organization which is committed to the co- 
operative theory. It is not possible, under our system, to 
take out of the industry in wages more than we put into 
it in service. Our purpose is to secure a fair share of that 
which we assist to produce.” 





JOHN HAMMILL “I am a firm believer in the right of Labor to organize to 
Governor of Iowa promote its own interest, and as a whole, be in a position 
not alone to advance its own welfare, but to deal with 

other groups on a basis of equality.” \ 

Ci 

J. C. SHANESSY “Never was the necessity of demonstrating Labor’s unity N 
President, Journeymen Barbers and solidarity more imperative than today. Let us, there- 
International Union fore, be worthy of the occasion—worthy of the recognition 


and distinction.” 
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LABOR SUNDAY MES- 


Prepared by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in 


THE BAKERS’ JOUR- 


Official organ of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Interna- 


COL. McCULLOUGH 


Chairman, Committee of Award, 
New York Building Congress 
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“It occurs to me that when we introduced labor-saving 
machinery that throws, we will say, one-third of our labor- 
ing men out of jobs, it is hardly fair for the capital that 
owns that machinery to collect that one-third in wages 
represented by the one-third of the workingmen who are 
deprived of their positions. . . . If capital will not 
pay out this money in the form of wages, the other alterna- 
tive is that they will have to pay the money out in form of 
taxes, and the Government will distribute those taxes in 
the form of poor relief. We need to educate the indus- 
trial leaders of America before they get their instructions 
from the bitter experience of circumstances.” 


“Any spiritual and ethical view of life which does not deal 
with this obvious problem of social justice which modern 
industry has created can manifestly maintain neither its 
own self-respect nor the respect of society. To deal with 
such a problem requires every resource which religion and 
education can develop. Religion must develop the moral 
will to right the social wrongs of our particular age. 
Education must develop in people who desire to lead the 
good life the imagination and insight to know what is 
implied in the religious life today. The church has re- 
sources and obligations for both the religious and educa- 
tional aspects of this problem.” 


“To live and be a factor in modern civilization, organized 
labor must be up and going ahead all the time. That is 
what the movement of organized labor is doing, and it is 
becoming a larger and more important factor in human 
society every day that passes. Yesterday, Labor was made 
up of chattel slaves and serfs. Today, the workers are 
slowly organizing and struggling for recognition. To- 
morrow, Labor seems destined to become the dominant 
and controlling factor of the human race. But if that is 
to be, it will have to be a live and aggressive labor move- 
ment, intelligently and efficiently directed and managed 
that will bring Labor to the front.” 


“This is another day in which Labor has a place in the 
sun. This is Labor’s day. It is the day upon which every 
interest, the management, the financial, the designing, the 
contracting interests in building come together and tell 
Labor how much they appreciate the work of the men 
and thank them for it.” 
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GUIDANCE FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


ARTHUR C., 


OCATIONAL or technical 

education to be a real success 

must improve the economic 
conditions of the boys and girls, not 
simply make a better grade of labor 
for the present scheme of business. 
While industrial education will natur- 
ally give better and more skilled work- 
men, it should also help the boys and 
girls to improve their economic status 
when they enter the commercial or 
industrial field. Then it will not only 
be a benefit to capital but also to 
Labor. 

Have our vocational and technical 
schools succeeded in accomplishing 
this aim? Is it not true that far 
too much of their work has simply 
resulted in training students to be bet- 
ter mechanics, carpenters, et cetera? 
Has it not resulted in the industries 
which employ them being saved the 
expense and trouble of giving the 
beginners this training without result- 


DouGLAss 


ing in much advantage to the workers 
themselves? If this is true you may 
well ask if our vocational training is 
really worth while from the stand- 
point of the workers, and if it is worth 
the expense to the taxpayers. Of 
course the answer is that this is a step 
in the right direction and that with 
proper guidance can be made so that 
both from the standpoint of Labor 
and capital no one can question the 
value of such an education. 

In order to understand what 
changes and improvements are needed 
let us first examine the system com- 
monly in practice at the present time 
and see where it is good and where 
there are weak points. There is no 
doubt but that our better-class of 
technical high schools are giving excel- 
lent instruction along the technical 
and industrial lines. Added to this 
they also usually secure desirable posi- 
tions for their graduates. This is all 
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very commendable, but from this very 
fact has come its danger and weak- 
ness. People see the number of boys 
and girls for whom jobs have been 
secured. This makes good advertis- 
ing, and the placement department 
becomes looked upon as the thing of 
greatest importance. Now I do not 
want anyone to think that for a minute 
that placement is not a very important 
and desirable thing if it is not carried 
to the extreme of getting the students 
jobs, when these same boys and girls 
would be better off if they were to 
remain in school for another year or 
two. 

How then are we to correct this 
evil? Shall we do away with the 
placement service in order to eliminate 
the harm? We most certainly do 
not want to eliminate the placement 
department simply because it happens 
to have some faults. It is far better to 
correct these faults. Then the ques- 
tion of paramount importance is how 
to correct these faults. Probably the 
best way to do this is through the aid 
of vocational and educational guidance. 
It has been shown by the experiences 
of the past that without guidance the 
vocational, industrial and commercial 
training given in the public schools is 
going to fall far short of what it 
should accomplish. 

In discussing vocational and educa- 
tional guidance it is desirable to first 
define these terms as there is still a 
great deal of misunderstanding con- 
cerning the meaning of these words. 
By vocational guidance we mean any 
guidance which will help the individ- 
ual to choose, prepare for, enter into 
and make advancement in his chosen 
occupation. By educational guidance 


we mean any guidance which will help 
the boy or girl to choose the best sub- 
jects to take in school and to make the 
very best possible progress in the 
chosen subjects. 

It is of course very evident that in a 
great many respects these two types 
of guidance are identical, but in some 
respects they differ. For example, any 
guidance which is for the purpose of 
securing a job is distinctly vocational 
and not educational guidance. On the 
other hand that which is simply to 
help the student in a cultural way (as 
for example concerning the study of 
music by a boy who never intends to 
use music as a means of earning 
money) is educational and not voca- 
tional guidance. 

With the meaning of these words 
clearly agreed upon we now wish to 
see how a properly directed guidance 
program can make our present system 
of vocational education a much 
greater factor toward improving the 
economic conditions of the workers. 
In the first place we find that it helps 
the young people to make an intelli- 
gent and wise choice of a life career. 
Notice we said for the boys and girls 
to make the wise choice. Under no 
condition should they be dictated to or 
forced into choosing something which 
they have not chosen for themselves. 
We can not say, “John, you should 
be a doctor,” and “Jim, you be a 
mechanic.” John and Jim must 
choose for themselves, of course with 
the help and advice of a person com- 
petent to give such help and advice: 
The minute we start to dictate our 
free public schools are no longer 
democratic, but have laid themselves 
open to become the tools of a power- 
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ful economic or money caste system. 
Furthermore, it is absolutely impos- 
sible for anyone to tell by any means 
what a boy or girl is best fitted to be. 

None of the psychological exam- 
inations or other methods of diagnosis 
can tell what a person will make a 
success of. It is, however, often pos- 
sible to point out where a certain per- 
son is almost certain to be a failure. 
For example, if a boy is color blind he 
can not succeed as a locomotive engin- 
eer. Even then there still remains 
hundreds of other types of work 
which he might successfully do and no 
one can tell him which he will do the 
best at. The best that can be done is 
to point out these other occupations 
to him, giving him an accurate descrip- 
tion of their advantages and disadvan- 
tages so that he can finally make his 
own choice wisely. 

In this matter of supplying infor- 
mation and advice we find the greatest 
service that vocational guidance can 
render. By this means of directing 
and helping the child in the making 
of a thoughtful and careful choice of 
a vocation we help to prevent his join- 
ing that tragic army of misfits which 
today is walking the streets of our 
cities. Here is where the children are 
often kept from grabbing the first 
blind-alley job that presents itself. 

After this choice has been made our 
guidance program can again render a 
valuable service by helping plan and 
direct the youths’ education so that it 
is complete enough and of such a 
nature that they will be properly pre- 
pared for their chosen occupations and 
also to become citizens who are a true 
asset to their families and community. 
This is the point where by proper 
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guidance many will be kept in school 
until they are properly trained instead 
ot taking the first job they can find. 
Here is where a great service can be 
rendered which is sometimes lost be- 
cause of an overzealous placement 
department. 

In connection with vocational edu- 
cation we must remember that we are 
training children not merely to become 
mechanics or bookkeepers, but also to 
be citizens. Our technical schools are 
apt to be weak on this point and they 
often lose a great opportunity to com- 
pletely fit the children for future citi- 
zenship. Merely making a better 
grade of laborers, while it is good as 
far as it goes, is not sufficient; we 
must also train these better laborers 
to be better citizens. This necessi- 
tates that their own economic condi- 
tion must improve as well as improv- 
ing the type of work that they do. 
In order to do this they must be able 
to understand the problems which 
they will meet as workers in their 
future vocation so that they can help 
bring about a cooperation between 
capital and Labor which will be of 
mutual benefit to both parties. 

Only by such means as this, along 
with a proper placement program and 
a thorough plan of follow-up work 
among the young workers, will we be 
able to make our vocational and tech- 
nical education what it should be. 
Then and only then will we not only 
help capital by supplying better labor 
but also help Labor by improving 
working conditions and by producing 
laborers who are capable of enjoying 
life and becoming true assets to them- 
selves, their families, their neighbors 
and their country. 

















Tue Fivene Store, by Mary La Dame, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1930; price $2.50. Review by Emerson 
P. Schmidt, University of Oregon. 


Early, William Filene, the founder of 
the Filene Store in Boston, determined that 
the business was to be owned by those who 
managed it and not by absentee éapitalists 
interested only in returns on their invest- 
ments. The store was established as a 
novelty shop in 1881 and has operated at a 
profit each year with one exception (1913) ; 
now it does about a $30,000,000 business 
and employs about 3,000 people. 

This book contains a description of many 
of the unique features of the store, but it 
is one of the series on industrial relations 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation 
and is fundamentally an inquiry into the 
question whether or not the complex, imper- 
sonal character of large-scale modern indus- 
try can be reconciled with the democratic 
idea that a human being needs not only to 
earn a livelihood but to find self-direction 
and self-expression in work. 

The company union known as the Filene 
Cooperative Association (F. C. A.) has a 
history over more than 25 years. It has 
made discipline and “welfare” its chief ob- 
jects of legislation. Among the latter are 
two restaurants, an insurance society, a 
clinic, a credit union, a library, a house 
organ, a men’s club, a women’s club, a 
girls’ club, various educational classes, 
musical and athletic organizations and a 
number of personal services. 

From the beginning William Filene and 
later his two sons have aimed to make the 
employees an integral part of the store or- 
ganization. They were not just hands to 
be bossed. Step by step increasing pro- 
vision was made for the employees to share 


in management. Yet the employees have 
been conspicuously “indifferent and inert” 
in this connection. The author states that 
the “F. C, A. has not been altogether pas- 
sive on the subject of hours of work, but 
the most significant reduction in hours of 
work at Filene’s has not been due, at least 
directly, to the efforts of the association.” 
Again, “on the problem of wages the 
record of the association is almost a blank.” 
This study seems to bear out the usual 
trade-union charge that company unions 
are by nature unqualified to serve their 
members in these two most important re- 
spects, namely hours and wages. The 
author states that the management has not 
been particularly anxious to have the asso- 
ciation cooperate in this connection. Yet, 
the policy of the Filene company has been 
to pay slightly more than the market 
wages, believing in the economy of high 
wages. 

It is interesting to note that from 1919 
to 1926 all officers of the F. C. A. except 
five were executives or specialists in the 
company and “the feeling is growing that 
it is extremely difficult to fulfill both the 
obligations entailed in holding office in the 
association and the duties of one’s position 
in the store.” 

The association has participated in man- 
agement through a suggestion committee 
and through various committees to pro- 
mote sales. It has participated most vi- 
tally, however, through the arbitration 
board on which management is not repre- 
sented at all. In spite of this one-sided 
representation there is no appeal from the 
decision of the board. Since 1903 its pow- 
ers have permitted the association final 
jurisdiction in any dispute or grievance 
properly appealed to it by its members. 
That the board has accomplished its purpose 
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in correcting and preventing injustices, 
there is no question. Fifty-tive per cent 
of the cases have been decided in favor of 
the appellant and three per cent were a 
compromise. But its potentiality for par- 
tisanship and its tendency to lessen the 
authority of executives and to prevent them 
from dismissing unqualified subordinates 
constitute rather serious risks for manage- 
ment. 

The company has never opposed trade 
unions as among the stationary engineers, 
needle workers and others. It pays the 
union rates, and allows union hours, et 
cetera. In addition the company allowed 
all employees special privileges such as 
bonuses, store discounts and vacations with 
pay. It felt, however, that since the union- 
ists had better basic standards they really 
ought not to enjoy these extra privileges 
and for a time it deprived the unionist of 
them. Several attempts have been made to 
organize the sales people in the retail clerks 
union, which have not been opposed by the 
management, nor were these attempts en- 
couraged as is to be expected. 

In principle the idea of sharing the prof- 
its with the workers was adopted. Before 
a plan was worked out a bonus system was 
substituted. The F. C. A. has never had 
any control regarding the amount of the 
bonuses to be paid, and the power which it 
originally had in relation to methods of 
distributing bonuses has been curtailed. 
Nor has it made any protest at this cur- 
tailment. 

Up to 1928 the association had the 
unique privilege of nominating four of the 
eleven directors of the company. However, 
the directors representing the association 
have nearly always been store executives. 
Never has a rank-and-file member served. 
Yet, there has been nothing in the rules of 
election which prevented such a member 
from being elected. This experience seems 
to bear out Prof. Selig Perlman’s thesis 
that the intellectuals mightily overesti- 
mate the laborer’s anxiety to share in con- 
trol. An examination of the votes of the 
various directors reveals no organized 
stand on the part of the employee directors 
on the board. 

According to the plan adopted in 1912 


it was generally understood that the Filene 
plan of employee cooperation included the 
ultimate sharing in ownership with the 
workers. However, in the general finan- 
cial reorganization of 1928 any plan of 
employee participation in ownership was 
abandoned. 

Here, then, we have perhaps one of the 
three or four most genuine attempts on 
the part of management to achieve the 
ideal of industrial democracy. Success 
there has been in part, but with the excep- 
tion of the welfare work and the board of 
arbitration, the experiment has not been 
conspicuous in its attainments. Perhaps 
the very humaneness of the employers has 
militated against the workers’ need of tak- 
ing an active part. At any rate, the em- 
ployees haVe not fulfilled the destiny carved 
out for them by the intellectuals of the labor 
movement. 

The author and the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation are to be commended for this study. 
It is well-planned, carefully executed and 
although rather long, it is well worth the 
time of any student interested in the de- 
vious plans of labor and capital reconcilia- 
tion. 


History OF THE ILLINOIS STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LaBor, by Eugene Staley. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1930; 579 pp., price $4. Reviewed by 
David A. McCabe, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


This is one of a series of studies made 
under the auspices of the Local Commun- 
ity Research Committee at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. It picks up the beginnings 
of federated action by organized labor in 
Illinois with the first convention in 1884 
and carries its history down through 1928. 
The author has sought his information 
not only from the printed sources but also 
through interviews with many of those 
who have played active parts in the events 
which are threaded together in his story. 
The narrative is interesting and is en- 
livened by liberal use of the quoted word. 
Brief sketches of the leading figures, not 
always complimentary, especially in the 
earlier period, help to keep the emphasis 
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HISTORY OF THE ILLINOIS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


on the activities and influence of individual 
leaders. But it is by no means a mere nar- 
rative. Constitutional changes, financial 
problems and the development of financial 
strength, and methods of effecting the pur- 
poses of the federation in the legislative 
sphere are adequately treated and topical 
summaries are added of the actions taken 
and the results accomplished with respect 
to the various legislative issues and pro- 
posals with which the federation has con- 
cerned itself. 

The author divides the history of the 
federation into three periods, the middle 
one running from 1898 to 1913. The im- 
pression which the reader gets of the first 
period and the first half of the second is 
largely one of struggles for control of the 
federation for selfish personal reasons or 
for the advancement of, sectarian programs 
such as socialism or the single tax, with lit- 
tle interest in or support of the federation 
by the rank and file of trade-unionists in 
the state. Not until 1899 was membership 
closed to local unions not affiliated directly 
or through their national unions with the 
American Federation of Labor. And not 
until 1909 did the coal miners’ locals come 
in as a group, more than doubling the 
number of local unions affiliated and almost 
doubling the revenue. This is not made 
the starting point of a new period, how- 
ever. That is postponed until the begin- 
ning of the almost continuous administra- 
tion of John H. Walker as president and 
Victor A. Olander as secretary-treasurer. 
This period, the author finds, is “charac- 
terized by a continuity and stability” which 
marks it off from the years which went 
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before. The “continuity” apparently did 
not extend to political methods or to the 
attitude toward Soviet Russia. There is a 
chapter describing the connection of the 
Illinois federation with the unsuccessful 
labor-party movement of 1918-1920, under- 
taken in spite of the “unsympathetic atti- 
tude of the American Federation of La- 
bor,” and the return to the traditional 
policy of nonpartisan political action. 
There is also a chapter on “W. Z. Foster 
and the Left Wing,” in which the author 
refers to the refusal to favor the recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia as marking a “re- 
action” from “the era of after-war progres- 
sivism” on the part of the Illinois federa- 
tion, made necessary by the policy of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In the field of legislation the most in- 
teresting chapters are those on the restric- 
tion of convict labor, the decision to favor 
a workmen’s compensation act instead of 
the modified employers’ liability law pre- 
ferred by the representatives of the railroad 
brotherhoods and the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, and the passage of the Injunc- 
tion-Limitation Act of 1925. The treat- 
ment of the nonlegislative activities of the 
federation is comparatively brief. On the 
whole this history, although not entirely 
objective at all points, is a comprehensive 
account, gathered for the earlier years 
from widely scattered materials, presented 
in a way which makes it anything but dull 
reading. The spelling “ward-healers” on 
page 129 indicates that the reference to 
“Republican and Democratic healers” on 
page 114 is due to an oversight in proof 
reading rather than to conscious humor. 











TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


The Office Worker Reports! 


ers, Stenographers and Ac- 

countants Union No. 12646 of 
New York City, I can say that by per- 
sistent organizing effort we have built 
an effective organization which se- 
cures for its membership working con- 
ditions, a salary schedule, a seven-hour 
day, Saturday half-holiday, in some 
instances, the five-day week, time and 
one-half for overtime, double time 
for necessary work on Sundays or 
holidays and vacations.” This is 
from a report just received from Sec- 
retary Ernest Bohm, who writes of 
his organization’s position today and 
gives us a brief account of the history 
of this outstanding union of office 
workers. His story is as follows: 


Ste for the Bookkeep- 


“In the early part of 1884, em- 
ployed as shipping and entry clerk in 
a large downtown importing house, 
in connection with two other clerks, 
all members of the Excelsior Labor 
Club, Local Assembly 1563, Knights 
of Labor, realizing the meager sal- 
aries paid, long hours and any but 
friendly treatment accorded clerks 
generally in the wholesale district, 
conceived the idea of organizing a 
union composed of office workers, but 
including porters and packers on the 
assumption that in case of trouble, the 
whole staff could be called on strike, 
thus severely crippling the establish- 
ment. 

“After months of strenuous en- 
deavor, the ever-present risk of being 
discharged if found out, many rebuffs 


from the workers who were to be 
benefited and failed to understand or 
grasp the need and benefits of a union, 
we succeeded in corralling a member- 
ship of over three hundred. 

“Delegates were seated in the then 
Central Labor Union of New York 
City. 

“'Trade-unionism was in its infancy. 
In fact many of the trades today pow- 
erful were mere shells just in the 
making. 

“We also had to struggle against 
prejudice. Clerks were then looked 
upon by the movement as a necessary 
evil, not to be considered as a part of 
the labor movement. 

“But notwithstanding this bias, we 
held together and actively supported 
the great freight handlers’ strike 
along the North River waterfront by 
withholding our shipments, thus do- 
ing our little bit in keeping the freight 
cars empty and the scabs loafing. 

“In many other ways we assisted 
unions, particularly in the great tail- 
ors’ strike, by giving the union infor- 
mation of shipments made of clothing 
manufactured by scabs to out-of- 
town firms. 

“The general movement began to 
slump. Internal disagreements and 
politics had their demoralizing effect. 
To cap it all, some of our members 
were discharged. While we put up a 
stiff fight all alone, the failure to rein- 
state these victimized members was 
the beginning of the end. 

“The ‘Bookkeepers, Porters and 
Packers Union’ finally adjourned. In 
those days there were no girls in this 
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TRADE UNION REPORTS 


profession—mostly young men. Had 
there been cooperation, had the labor 
movement, such as it was, been help- 
ful, the union could have been con- 
tinued. The field was a vast one and 
could have been cultivated. 

“In some of the larger cities of the 
United States there are but skeleton 
unions of office workers, which should 
at least receive the moral support of 
the organized labor movement and 
so help their effectiveness for the gen- 
eral good. 

“We have a free employment serv- 
ice for our members and employers, 
and can furnish competent and effi- 
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cient workers in any line of office 
work. Employment agencies though 
licensed are exploiters of the worst 
type, demanding a week’s salary from 
a worker for securing a position, in 
many cases of doubtful value. Our 
investigation has shown some in- 
stances where a worker has been sent 
to a position and discharged after a 
week’s service, and other workers sent 
to the same position employed for a 
week and discharged. It seems plaus- 
ible to assume, that the employment 
agency went fifty-fifty with someone 
in charge of engaging workers in that 
office.””” 


Laundry Workers Aid Unemployed 


AN INTERESTING STORY of a coop- 
erative plan to aid the membership 
of Laundry Workers Local No. 280, 
New York City, has been received. 
Secretary Mackey writes of the plan: 


“The underlying success of the 
plan has been the dependable loyalty 
of the membership in their efforts to 
extend the social and fraternal spirit 
of brotherhood in a true sense to their 
oficers and fellow members to coop- 
erate on the plan for a solution to 
insure employment for all of our 
members. On June g, at a regular 
meeting of the local, the members 
unanimously favored the resolution 
empowering our local manager (busi- 
ness agent), Brother Louis Hekel- 
man, to take such action as in his 
judgment would be necessary and 
practicable to provide work for our 
unemployed members. This plan em- 
powers Manager Hekelman to select 
such men as have sufficient work and 
who have had continuous employment 
and to instruct them on which day 
they will have to give a day’s work to 


an unemployed member designated by 
him with a work card. A record is 
kept of the cooperation each member 
willingly extends. A letter was sent 
to all members informing them of the 
resolution and instructing them to call 
the manager on ‘phone who will in- 
form him of the allotment of work. 

“We are fortunate in having 
Brother Hekelman at this time for he 
is thoroughly in touch with every shop 
and the varied requirements of each, 
and has a personal knowledge of the 
ability or class of work that each 
member is capable of turning out. 
He is in a position to know just where 
it is practical to allocate the jobs and 
the workers. His ability to make a 
success of this plan is unquestioned 
and the fullest cooperation and con- 
fidence have been pledged to him. 
To date we can report it to be a suc- 
cess. ° 

“About thirty of our skilled work- 
ers have felt their first experience 
with unemployment after several 
years of continuous work. Summer- 
resort season being at hand has a lot 
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to do with this and we are confident 
that conditions will aright themselves 
in our favor at an early date. Our 
membership has and does fluctuate in 
numbers seasonably ; many migrate to 
other towns or summer resorts and 
soon return so that we are usually 
close to a 325 membership all year 
round. At present our members are 
mostly piece workers, and it is no 
exaggeration to state that 90 per cent 
of our members have employment 
throughout the 52 weeks of the year. 
Earnings are from $35 to $90 per 
week or an average of $45 to $55 
weekly. 

“We find that our skilled workers 
are able to hold their own and are in 
demand by the public who are par- 
ticular how their shirts are ironed and 
who are aware of the value of hand 
work. We regret to say that many 


of our trade-unionists have not as yet 
interested themselves in the difference 
between machine and hand-pressed 
shirts and have fallen for the ma- 
chine work which bakes and shortens 
the life of the garment. 

“The cooperative plan has worked 
to perfection to date; our manager, 
Brother Louis Hekelman, has the sit- 
uation well in hand; the newly elected 
officers and executive committee are 
determined to continue the plan as 
well as other progressive efforts in the 
interest of their membership. They 
are much encouraged in these efforts 
by the wonderful and large attend- 
ance at all our meetings and the ac- 
tive interest taken in each problem by 
the members. We are happy to state 
that we are financially solid, and have 
overcome the ‘red’ in the ledger and 
in the flesh.” 


Cooks and Broilers Union No. 719 


A BRIEF HIsToRY of this local 
union is furnished in the following 
letter just received from the secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. Charles Mayer, and 
gives an account of the problems now 
confronting the organization: 


“Since June 1, 1883, I have been 
working at my trade in different ca- 
pacities. The hours of work were 
from sunup until after sundown. My 
days off were when I was out of a job. 
I never had an opportunity to come in 
contact with any labor movement of 
the culinary craft, although I knew 
there were odd societies and clubs of 
my trade, which were independent, 
unapproachable and unfriendly stuck- 
ups. A chef found it way under his 


dignity to mingle with another of his 
same stage or under. Therefore | 
had no desire to be one of their serfs. 

“In the year 1908 I was first ap- 
proached by a committee of the 
Cooks Local 719. I hardly could be- 
lieve such a thing. Well, I joined at 
the next meeting and have been a 
member ever since. Here I found 
that a cooks’ union had been in ex- 
istence around 1899 and 1903, con- 
sisting of French-Italian (some 2,000 
strong) and German members, but 
went to pieces on account of national 
pride or some cause. At that time I 
had no knowledge of such a union 
right here in the city where I toiled 
for nearly 20 years, for my working 
days needed sleep so that I might be 
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on deck each day and I very seldom 
read news that would have informed 
me about such a union. After two 
years as a member of No. 719, I be- 
came president, which post I held for 
16 years in succession. When I took 
my well-earned retirement I was 
elected secretary - treasurer, from 
which I see no end yet to retire. 

“The organizing of 1908 was 
mostly done in the lower part of 
Manhattan, the so-called printing dis- 
trict. With the generous help of Ty- 
pographical Union No. 6 we pro- 
gressed fairly well. Amusement-park 
halls and even excursion steamboats 
were on union terms. At that time 
the hours were reduced from 12-16 
to 10 hours and with more pay. 
The strike of the hotel workers in 
1912—-which was antagonistic to the 
American Federation of Labor, even 
though it was a failure to the hotel 
workers—did some good to our rank 
and file. The bosses saw the hand- 
writing on the wall and were more 
willing to hire union labor. The 
World War was another cause 
strengthening the membership of our 
local. Many a man took refuge be- 
hind a dues book of the American 
Federation of Labor for his own help 
as identification. In those years any 
homeless or countryless man was in 
steady fear of being put out as an 
alien. No sooner was Armistice Day 
proclaimed than the ranks thinned. 
And the 18th Amendment was a 
death knell to our organization. 
Quietly recovering and doing our best 
to hold what we had gained through 
hard battles, gathering in new mem- 
bers, we were a fair organization 
which had delegates at all conven- 
tions and were held in good esteem by 
our employers until June 5, 1929, 
when a tendency toward communism 
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had taken root among the younger 
members and on said date decided to 
leave our ranks to go over to the com- 
munistic element. This was a hard 
knock, one which we are still nursing 
for a better future. 

“Up to this date the union progress 
was 9 hours a day—6 days a week— 
wages doubled—better conditions in 
those places of ours, but the percent- 
age of organization in New York 
City, I think, is not more than 2 per 
cent of all the many thousands of culi- 
nary workers to be found there. If 
every union man and woman would 
take it to heart to patronize union 
goods and union cooking, we could 
have a union comprising over 200,- 
000 members in the city of New 
York. The culinary craft is the hard- 
est to organize in New York for there 
is every nationality combined, each for 
itself. Workers of 50 different lan- 
guages can not be brought into line by 
their own stupid suspiciousness that if 
they belong to a union their boss will 
fire them. I call this foolish self-pre- 
servation, not knowing that they will 
never reap the fruit of their hard la- 
bor under bad conditions which the 
boss takes great care to keep going, 
although the workers have given 
more already than they liked for fear 
there will be another 1912. 

“The employment sharks are doing 
a splendid business with the other 
kind that is not satisfied to belong to 
unions, or with ex-members of which 
there are thousands. They would 
rather give an employment shark $15 
for a week’s job four or five times a 
year (it is actually known that shark 
places never last any longer) than to 
belong to a union affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and 
asking a low membership fee.” 
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Interesting News Items 


Maintenance of Way Lodge Doubles 
Membership 


“IN THE PAST TWO YEARS the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees has more than doubled its 
membership on the Mobile & Ohio 
and Columbus & Greenville Rail- 
road,” writes M. C. Plunk, General 
Chairman of the Gulf States Federa- 
tion. Chairman Plunk believes this 
success has been due to the fine coop- 
eration of the local lodge officers and 
the individual membership under the 
direction of system division officers. 
“The result of our efforts,”’ he con- 
tinues, “is shown in recently signed 
agreements for substantial wage in- 
creases and better working rules.” 

Realizing that progress for any one 
group is dependent also upon the suc- 
cess of other workers, this organiza- 
tion extends its help to men outside 
the trade. With such cooperation 
between workers inside and outside 
the trade, this organization should 
continue to go ahead. 


Lockout Retards Longshoremen 


A LOCKOUT SINCE APRIL 16, 1930, 
has meant unemployment for the 
union longshoremen at Lake Charles, 
but the secretary of the union advises 
that the members are holding to- 
gether well under the conditions. 
“We are,” he says, “still taking in all 
the good men we can get.” 


Secretary Graham reports: 
“The United States Shipping 


Board boats and all other boats are 


working with unfair labor, though we 
hope to regain the Shipping Board 
work again. Lake Charles is a hard 
town to keep organized on account of 
the majority of the Dock Board Ship- 
pers and Association of Commerce 
advocating cheap labor.” 


Textile Workers Union No. 1663 


SECRETARY JOHN H. GouDELock, 
of Buffalo, South Carolina, reporting 
for this organization, writes: 


“We are quiet here. Curtailment 
is the order of the day. Some of our 
members can not pay their dues. We 
are not suspending these members, 
only putting them on our reserve list. 
There is a great deal of suffering and 
want in our district. The company 
has been putting out literature against 
the union, but sensible people pay no 
attention to it.” 


Carpenters Local No. 1103 


“AT THE PRESENT TIME 75 per 
cent of our members are unemployed, 
but we are trying to keep up courage 
hoping for better times,” reports Sec- 
retary T. H. Segrones, from Para- 
gould, Arkansas. “We have not had 
any strikes or lockouts,” he continues, 
“and no member has even been dis- 
charged on charges of any kind. We 
have our own Labor Day celebration 
and our own Labor Day ground, 
which consists of nearly two city 
blocks. The majority of the business 
people employ us.”’ 
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More News from Greenville! 


J. T. Lawrence, Recording Sec- 
retary of Mills Mill Local Union No. 
1668, sends in a short account of the 
difficulties which have beset his or- 
ganization since the inauguration of 
the “‘stretch-out” system: He writes: 


“In May of 1929 the employees of 
Mills Mill protested against the 
‘stretch-out’ system that had been in- 
augurated in that plant and had en- 
deavored to effect an adjustment with 
the executives of that corporation. In- 
stead of getting a settlement they were 
locked out. At the time of the lock- 
out there was no organization at Mills 
Mill but the employees immediately 
started efforts to organize and were 
given assistance. In a remarkably 
short time they were organized and 
chartered under the United Textile 
Workers of America. After several 
weeks of idleness an agreement was 
reached between management and 
employees through the efforts of the 
Board of Conciliation of South Caro- 
lina. The outstanding feature of that 
agreement was that there should be 
no discrimination. But immediately 
upon resumption of operations there 
occurred a series of discharges. Some 
were told that they were being dis- 
charged for violation of minor rules, 
others were told plainly that they had 
been discharged for their affiliation 
with labor unions until about 32 in 
number were out of employment and 
others had become alarmed and our 
ranks had considerably decreased. 

“The officers of our union, having 
had no experience in matters of this 
kind, solicited the aid of the Green- 
ville Trades and Labor Council in an 


effort to have these people reinstated 
under the terms of the agreement. 
The central body immediately re- 
quested the governor to send the 
Board of Conciliation to Greenville 
to straighten out the situation. The 
board came to Mills Mill and held 
hearings, but failed to state in its re- 
port whether there had been discrimi- 
nation practiced or not. In fact, it 
was very unsatisfactory to the union. 
Since we couldn’t get what we con- 
sidered justice the Greenville Trades 
and Labor Council sent a committee 
to appear before the South Carolina 
General Assembly with the request 
that a committee be appointed to 
make an investigation. The request 
was granted and the committee con- 
vened in Greenville on June 10 to in- 
vestigate the situation, but has not 
filed its report at the present time. 

“One of the greatest drawbacks to 
our organization is the intimidation 
we are subjected to. The overseers 
of the mill and the industrial police 
always find it convenient to be near 
our assembly hall at meeting time see- 
ing who attends the meetings and by 
that method are able to keep a good 
many of our members away and pre- 
vent new ones from joining our 
ranks.” 


No, high wages weren’t tendered 
voluntarily to the workers of America 
by the far-sighted employers who 
suddenly saw the light of a new eco- 
nomic philosophy. 

The force that was primarily re- 
sponsible for the establishment of a 
high wage standard was none other 
than the American Federation of 
Labor. From an editorial in 
The New York Telegram. 
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Money as a Commodity 


In our discussion of Labor’s need for 
personal-finance service in the August 
issue of this magazine, we showed why 
the cost of small loans on personal 
security could not be compared with that 
of bank loans; that bankers are whole- 
salers of credit, while personal-finance 
companies are retailers of money. 

The process of making and collecting 
small loans should be compared, not 
with banking, but with installment credit 
and retail merchandising. If you can 
consider money as a commodity you can 
say that we retail money just as a grocer 
retails peas. Our customers come to us 
to buy our commodity (money) just as 
they go to a retail store to buy other 
merchandise. They buy on credit and, 
for all practical purposes, open a regular 
charge account and pay us for it. The 
grocer buys a case of peas for 12c a can 
and sells them for 20c. Seven out of the 
eight-cent “mark-up” or gross profit goes 
for his organization, his store, his over- 
head, his delivery, his bookkeeping, his 
credit losses, and his collection depart- 
ment. His net profit is one cent. He 
may get his money in thirty, sixty or 
ninety days. 

In our transaction we retail, say, $100, 
and if the price of this sale is paid back 
to us in twenty months we get back 
$5 on the principal each month and an 
average of $1.32 a month in payment for 
the use of the money. Of this $1.32 all 
but a comparatively small amount goes 
for our organization, our offices, our gen- 
eral overhead, each element of which is 
like a corresponding element in the retail 
merchant’s business. Though our gross 
profit is expressed in terms of per cent it 
is really not interest at all, except for 
that small part left over after all ex- 
penses have been paid. 

During 1929 “Household,” with a large 
amount of money loaned through 117 
branch offices, and with the most efficient 
personnel and operating methods known 
to the business, had to spend for operat- 
ing expenses alone (exclusive of the cost 
of borrowed money and taxes) 60c out of 
each dollar of gross income collected. 
The annual cost of operation, before pay- 
ing taxes, interest or dividends, was 
three times as great as the usual banking 
rate of interest. It is worth thinking 
over that a loan of $300 collected in 
twenty deferred payments costs more 
in overhead to handle than a loan of 
$5,000, collected in one payment. 


Cost Not Great 


Even so, the cost of a small loan to 
the customer is not as great as it seems. 
A loan of $100 by “Household,” at a 
charge of 244% a month, paid in two 
equal monthly installments costs $3.75; 
paid in four such installments, $6.25; in 
ten, $13.75; in twelve, $16.25. Thus, 
by paying an average of $1.35 a month 
the customer secures $100 which he 
repays in twelve months. His use 
of the money usually results in a greater 
saving to him than this cost. It 
relieves him of court costs and attorney 
fees when he is sued, prevents loss of 
installment purchases and real estate 
due to foreclosure, or prevents sale of 
property for taxes, or the loss of credit 
standing, and oftentimes provides the 
wherewithal to purchase the actual 
necessities of life. He pays no more for 
this “purchase of money” than he pays 
merchants for their goods and services. 
The man who is forced by his financial 
circumstances to purchase his coal by 
the ton instead of the carload, or his 
money in small amounts instead of large, 
must necessarily pay at a higher rate, 
under our economic system. 


The personal finance business differs 
from all other forms of merchandising 
in two important respects. When the 
merchant sells one article and reinvests 
the proceeds in another and continues to 
“turn over” his capital during the year, 
he makes a new profit on each sale. Al- 
though his profit on one article may be 
as low as 3%, the same capital thus used 
again and again during the year may 
produce 15% to 20% or more. 


Personal loan departments of banks 
and the kind of finance companies 
which discount their charges in ad- 
vance, also secure the benefit of turn- 
over. They discount the whole loan, but 
as the money is paid in installments dur- 
ing the year and loaned again at the 
same discount, they may multiply their 
rate of net profit. 

The personal-finance company, how- 
ever, is required by the Uniform Small 
Loan Law to charge for the use of 
money only while the customer actually 
has it. When the customer pays the 
loan the company must go to the addi- 
tional expense of lending it again. This 
turnover of money runs up expenses and 
cuts down profits, while the merchant's 
turnover increases his profits. 
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The Truth About ‘“‘Mark-Up”’ 


Furthermore, the personal-finance busi- 
ness is probably the only business which 
discloses its gross profit or “mark-up.” 
Retail stores cannot reveal to their cus- 
tomers the wholesale cost price of an 
article. The merchant cannot trust the 
customer to realize that “mark-up” 
represents not profit alone, but also rent, 
salaries for esmen and bookkeepers, 
the cost of capital, and all other ex- 
penses of doing business. 


Likewise banks cannot reveal what 
rate of interest is actually paid for a 
loan. The public has a notion that the 
normal bank rate is 6%, but it is usually 
more. Actually, banks regulate what 
customers pay by the size of the deposit 
account required in order to get credit. 


Finance companies which lend on en- 
dorsements at 6% to 8% discount plus 
“fees” have not explained to the public 
that the rate charged actually ranges 
from 16 to 30%. In order to cover the 
cost of service, rent and salaries, the 
actual “mark-up” is covered by the use 
of fees and fines and by discounting the 
interest in advance on the full sum, 
while collecting the principal in install- 
ments. 


The “mark-up” on installment sales of 
cars, furniture, radios and other equip- 
ment is covered in the same way; ad- 
vertised as 6 or 8%, but actually run- 
ning from 18 to 30% and sometimes 
higher. Building and loan associations, 
and real-estate mortgage companies, all 
find it necessary to conceal the actual 
cost of money by using deposits, or 
charging brokerage and renewal fees, 
in order to meet expenses and stay in 
business. 


Fifteen years ago the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in its Uniform Small Loan 
Law, regulating loans on chattels and 
wages, provided that the “mark-up” must 
not be concealed, that there be no 
discounting, no fees, no fines—that the 
monthly interest rate charged must be 
printed on the notes and other papers, 
and can be collected only on the amount 
of money actually in the borrower’s pos- 
session for the exact number of days he 
has it. Here for the first time the public 
knew the truth about the “mark-up.” 


Net Profit Reasonable 


The personal-finance company must 
compete for its working capital with 
every other form of investment. Unless 
people can invest their money in the 
small-loan business at as good a profit as 
they get by putting it into other enter- 
prises, they will not invest in the per- 
sonal-finance business at all, and worthy 
families without bank credit will be 
unable to obtain funds to meet their 
emergencies. 


In other retail businesses, the public 
depends on competition or reduced costs 
through mass production to bring about 
reductions in prices and does not criti- 
cize an unusually efficient company if 
it makes a net profit of 10% to 20% ina 
good year. In the personal-finance busi- 
ness, statistics gathered by state officials 
showed that in 1929 in Pennsylvania an 
average net profit of 9.17% was made, in 
Massachusetts 7.6%, and in Wisconsin 
in 1928 a net profit averaging 10.7%. 

There are exceptional cases of in- 
dividual offices in which the rate of 
profit is higher. If unusual profit is be- 
ing made by any personal-finance com- 
pany operating under the small-loan law, 
that company is charging the maximum 
rate on loans from $100 to $300 and re- 
fusing to make the less profitable loans 
under $100. “Household” knows from 
experience that small loans under $100 
cannot be made profitably at a rate be- 
low 33%4%, but “Household” also knows 
that loans from $200 to $300 can be made 
profitably at a lower rate. Therefore, 
this organization is charging nearly one- 
third less on the loans above $100. If 
legislators wish to hasten this competi- 
tive process they will not think of re- 
ducing the maximum of 314% on small 
loans, but will consider a graduated rate 
which will encourage the making of 
those under $100 and reduce the profit 
realized from the larger ones. 


What “Household” has accomplished 
for its 265,000 customers is to give them 
the advantage of the economies of large- 
scale operation, and of a strong financial 
structure, thus eliminating approximately 
12% per annum from the cost which 
worthy families have heretofore borne 
on their own shoulders. By applying 
the methods of mass production, this 
organization has brought together capi- 
talists willing to lend in large sums and 
families needing small sums, adding only 
a minimum charge for the service. 


“Household” will continue to pass on 
to its customers al/ the benefits of the 
reduced cost of doing business. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 


919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reprints of this series of advertise- 
ments be mailed on request 
te the Division of Research. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


CHARTER has been issued 
» at Montreal, Canada, for a 

local union of cooks and pas- 
try cooks and the new union is mak- 
ing satisfactory progress, as is the 
waiters local union. Through the 
efforts of the local organizing com- 
mittee, it looks as though a new 
union of wardrobe attendants will 
be formed. Montreal enjoyed very 
much the address of President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor when he appeared be- 
fore the convention of the Firemen 
and Oilers. Such visits of labor 
leaders should be more frequent and 
should be capitalized and used as 
propaganda by organized labor.— 
E. MANFRED ROEBLING. 


Loretta Oatley sends in word that 
organization activities at Williman- 
tic (Conn.) are very quiet due to the 
great number of unemployed and the 
depression in all lines of work. Work 
in the building trades in general is 
very slack and the factories are all 
on part time, some as low as 24 hours 
a week. The Workmen’s Circle is 
giving lectures and _ stereopticon 
views. 


With the aid of the Providence 
(R. I.) Building Trades Council, the 
writer organized the engineers em- 
ployed in the RKO Albee Theatre, 
Lowe, State and Paramount Thea- 
tres. The steamfitters have secured 
an agreement carrying with it the 
s-day week (40 hours), $1.37'% per 
hour and time and one-half for over- 
time. A marathon race will be 
among the sports on Labor Day.— 
James J. CARROLL. 


Very good progress is reported in 
the organization of school teachers 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Success is also 
reported in the organizing of the ice- 
cream drivers and employees in the 
soft-drink industry. The Central 
Labor Union, as well as the miners, 
brewery and soft-drink workers and 
teamsters, have assisted in this work. 
The Nonpartisan Political League of 
Luzerne County is working hard to 
elect candidates who have gone on 
record favoring legislation in the in- 
terest of labor. New working agree- 
ments have been signed between the 
ice-cream manufacturers and the lo- 
cal union of teamsters, chauffeurs, 
stablemen, and helpers. Working 
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conditions have improved through the 
making of the agreements which went 
into effect July 1, 1930.—W. J. 
KROMELBEIN. 


An organizing campaign is in 
progress by all locals at Asheville 
(N. C.), reports W. B. Plemmons. 
The auto mechanics have been the 
most active and have taken in the 
most members. Three new locals 


have been organized—the retail 
clerks, teamsters and _ restaurant 
workers. Our political activities are 


confined to the nonpartisan plan. 
Auto mechanics and plumbers have 
recently signed up several shops. 
The city has turned over to organized 
labor for its use on Labor Day the 
city park. Most locals report an in- 
crease in membership. 


An agricultural local union and a 
carpenters union have been organized 
at San Juan (Porto Rico), reports 
Francisco Paz Granela. Fifty-two 
strikes occurred during the fiscal year 
1929-1930 among the agricultural 
workers in protest against meager 
wages and long hours paid by the 
sugar-cane corporations. The Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Commission, 
on which organized labor is repre- 
sented, intervened in all the strikes 
in an effort to settle them. Some 
agreements have been signed. Porto 
Rico is trying to have new industries 
established and is inviting American 
firms to start business on the island 
in an effort to relieve those unem- 
ployed. Labor Day will be celebrated 
by a great parade and mass meeting. 


Union labor at Faribault ( Minn.) 
is trying to elect a state senator and 
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representative friendly to organized 
labor. Barbers Local No. 769 has 
just signed a wage agreement with 
the Master Barbers for $22 a week 
and 65 per cent over $30. All locals 
are getting along fine and holding 
regular meetings.—Geo. H. Harris. 


A local union of brewery workers 
was organized at London (Canada) 
and an agreement secured with the 
Carling’s Brewery, writes J. F. 
Thomson. Through the Labor 
Party, with which we are affiliated, 
we have sent out questionnaires to 
both Liberal and Tory candidates on 
unemployment, health _ insurance, 
right to organize and abolition of 
election deposit. Labor has been busy 
for two years in getting a camp 
started for poor children. We in- 
duced the city to call a meeting of 
those interested and ten came. Our 
Fresh-Air camp has been started, 
however, and for the first week we 
have $1,000 in sight for its use. We 
propose taking 250 children to Lake 
Erie for two weeks. 


Martin J. Ryan sends in word that 
work in the building lines at Windsor 
(Canada) is very slack and he ad- 
vises that labor keep away from 
there. The Trades and Labor 
Council has asked the city council to 
call an unemployment conference 
with the government to try and bring 
some relief to the unemployment 
situation before it gets entirely out 
of bounds. After the hot weather 
ceases the Workers Education Asso- 
ciation will begin its classes. 


Workers at Peoria (Ill.) have set- 
tled their grievance with the Toledo, 
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Peoria & Western Railway. Some 
very nice gains are being made 
by the butchers union. The 


writer was successful in having the 
Harmon Engineering Company 
specify in their contracts that nothing 
but Peoria labor should be employed. 
Painters this year have secured all 
the painting of schools—this was 
brought about by electing card men 
on the school board.—B. F. FEENEY. 


The United Garment Workers at 
South Bend (Indiana) are promot- 
ing a label campaign, visiting nearby 
towns in the interest of their label 
and giving away a union-made work- 
garment donated by a local union 
manufacturer. We are also boosting 
union-mined coal at this time in be- 
half of our Indiana miners. Permits 
for some new construction work have 
been granted, but there is considerable 
unemployment and the crafts are only 
fairly busy. Legislative nonpartisan 
campaign committees have been ap- 
pointed by the Central Labor Union 
and the various local unions—MAry 
L. GARNER. 


Des Moines (Iowa) reports that 
while no new unions have been 
formed during the past month, yet 
the dairy employees have gained in 
membership, as has also the new lo- 
cal of Federal employees. All build- 
ing tradesmen are enjoying the 5-day 
week and the hod-carriers are taking 
mew members into the union just as 
fast as employment can be secured 
for them. Our Nonpartisan Cam- 


paign Committee of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly will handle the state 
and national campaign. 
railway employees 


The street- 
signed a new 
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agreement last April which gave an 
increase of 5 cents an hour over the 
old contract for one man street-car 
operators. We are negotiating for the 
5-day week on the above agreement 
with the hope of taking care of a 
small number of the men who will be 
displaced by the one-man car opera- 
tion. Money is being sent by the 
Trades and Labor Assembly to assist 
the garment workers at Oskaloosa, 
against whom a severe injunction has 
been issued.—W. B. HAMIL. 


Owing to the bad conditions at 
Sioux City (lowa) organized labor 
is confronted with the beginning of 
another open-shop movement, ad- 
vises C. B. St. John. Efforts are be- 
ing made to organize a_ building 
trades council. Our Central High 
School is being built mostly by scab 
and outside labor, with the exception 
of a couple of the building crafts, and 
this is the case generally with other 
building that is going on. 


Union organizing activities at Ft. 
Scott (Kansas) have been at a stand- 
still for the last three months on ac- 
count of lack of employment, writes 
Roy F. Kennedy. Work is scarce in 
all lines; many railroad men are out 
of service; carpenters, painters and 
other building tradesmen feel the de- 
pression. The Central Labor Union 
is asking union men to support only 
those candidates that are favorable 
to union labor. The McKey Manu- 
facturing Company, makers of Key 
overalls, still refuse to use the label 
and as a consequence 90 garment 
workers are still locked out. All 
crafts have pledged their support to 
the garment workers in this contro- 
versy. 
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A YARD ENGINE covers a lot of ground, but it 
doesn’t get very far. While a locomotive on the line 
starts at one place and goes right ahead. 

Some people are much like yard engines. They seem 
to go “a little ahead and back.” While other people 
make steady progress in their life’s work. 

We, on the Baltimore & Ohio, like to feel that we 
are line engines. And we have found that when we do 
our work well because we personally want to. .. when 
we show a “will to please”... we are bound to get 


somewhere. 


BALTIMORE: & OHIO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 
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Painters, plumbers, barbers, cooks 
and waiters are assisting in the organ- 
ization of the retail clerks and 
laundry workers. Efforts are also 
being made at Pampa (Texas) to re- 
organize the local of electricians. All 
locals are asking for congressional 
records of candidates that have been 
in office, and those who are running 
for the first time have to declare their 
attitude on subjects of interest to 
labor before we will give them our 
support. Commencing June 1, the 
carpenters secured the 5-day week 
and a wage increase from $1 to 
$1.12% an hour. There are a great 
many out of work in this locality. 
Oil-fields have cut their working 
forces and work in the building line is 
slack.—F. HENRY. 


At San Antonio (Texas) communi- 
cations are sent to all legislative 
bodies on matters of interest to labor, 
reports Sam Goodman. The bakers 
have signed their new agreement with 
a little change in the scale of wages. 
The street-railway employees have 
renewed their contract. Every local 
is active trying to hold their member- 
ship during this bad depression, but 
especially active are the plumbers 
and printers. 


Machinists, teamsters and clerks 
have signed new agreements at Butte 
(Montana), writes J. F. O’Brien. 
The settlement of the machinists and 
teamsters controversies by the sign- 
ing of an agreement really averted 
an anti-union-shop fight being carried 
to other unions here. 


During the anti-union fight which 
has been going on for some time in 
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Omaha (Nebraska), no strong effort 
has been made to gain new members 
in any trade, writes Harry J. Gill. 
Ninety per cent of all building is 
going up antiunion. Much publicity 
is being given the Union Pacific Rail- 
way for their attitude in giving the 
contract for their new office building 
and then the $4,000,000 terminal to 
one of the enemies of organized 
labor. The trade-union movement 
has organized the Industrial Voters 
League for the support of Senator G. 
W. Norris and other friends of 
labor. The organization consists of 
membership in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the transportation 
brotherhoods. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for our Labor Day cele- 
bration to be followed by the State 
Federation of Labor convention in 
Omaha on September 9. 


All unions at Ogden (Utah) are 
trying to organize the laborers of that 
vicinity. The Trade and Labor As- 
sembly is keeping an eye on all po- 
litical activities. The Globe Grain & 
Milling Company has let a cuntract 
to the Jones-Hattelsater Construc- 
tion Company of Kansas City, who 
have come in here and cut wages for 
both laborers and mechanics and are 
working them 10 to 12 hours a day. 
We are trying every way possible to 
have them maintain our rate of pay 
and the 8-hour day.—T. E. Myers. 


During the winter and spring sea- 
sons of this year, the Trade-Union 
Promotional League of the Central 
Labor Council of Portland (Oreg.) 
carried on some very active organ- 
ization and label work in the outly- 
ing sections of the city. The first 
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The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives credit 
to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celotex will 
be found in nearly 300,000 homes. Such a situation is 
extremely beneficial to the building trades. 

In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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meeting was held Nov. 6, 1929, and 
the last one, April 26, 1930. During 
this period of six and one-half months 
we conducted eight meetings in dif- 
ferent localities. These meetings 
were made up of entertainments such 
as dances, speaking, et cetera. Prizes 
were given away at each meeting 
which were donated by union firms 
and manufacturers, all bearing the 
union label. Finances were taken care 
of by contributions from local unions. 
The average expense to carry on the 
meetings was $40.54. An accurate 
check was kept on the number of peo- 
ple who attended the meetings and 
our figures show that 1,500 people 
were in attendance at these eight 
meetings which made an average at- 
tendance of 188 people at each meet- 
ing. This work has been carried on 
by the labor movement of Portland 
for a number of years and our expe- 
rience has taught us that it is the only 
way that you can reach the people 
who otherwise would not come to the 
Labor Temple to a‘tend these func- 
tions. In summing up this work the 
committee in charge feels that the 
money expended and the effort put 
forth on the part of the Trade-Union 
Promotional League under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Central 
Labor Council is a very good invest- 
ment through the results and benefits 
that will accrue from these meetings. 
The Central Labor Council of Port- 
land has a standing legislative com- 
mittee which functions at all times on 
political matters such as the selection 
of candidates for various offices and 
for measures of importance to labor. 
In addition to the legislative commit- 
tee of the council, the Oregon State 


Federation of Labor on February 9, 
1930, called a mass meeting of labor 
representatives in the Labor Temple 
in Portland and at that meeting we 
organized what we called Organized 
Labor’s Political League. The re- 
sponse to this meeting indicated that 
the general membership realized the 
need for such an organization. At this 
meeting credentials were received and 
accepted from 50 organizations for 
144 delegates. All organizations 
represented were bonafide organiza- 
tions. The primary purpose of this 
league was to nominate and elect to 
public office candidates who would 
promote the welfare of the masses, 
and as a result the league endorsed a 
complete ticket from United States 
Senator to local offices which were 
voted on at the primary election held 
in this state, May 16, 1930. Asa re- 
sult, out of 27 candidates that the 
league endorsed, 20 received the nom- 
ination as follows: One United States 
Senator, Charles L. McNary; one 
congressman, Franklin F. Korrell; 
one labor commissioner, two circuit 
judges and one district judge. One 
district attorney, two state senators, 
six state representatives, two county 
commissioners and one county audi- 
tor (all Republicans). 

On the Democratic ballot we en- 
dorsed one district judge, one district 
attorney and one state senator, all of 
whom were nominated. The writer 
is secretary of the Central Labor 
Council and the only union man to 
be elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives was fourth in the list of 13 
elected and received 8,000 more votes 
this time than he polled two years 
ago. Nearly 500 voters wrote his 
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name in, and as such received a cer- 
tificate of nomination from both 
parties. As far as the writer can 
ascertain, all agreements with em- 
ployers have been renewed this year. 
Some of these argeements are con- 
tinuous from year to year. Some of 
the locals have received increase in 
wages and improved working con- 
ditions. There has been no decrease 
in wages among organized labor. 
In some of the unorganized trades, 
such as the lumber industry and paper 
mills, there has been decreases in 
wages. Local unions which have re- 
ceived increases are the street-car 
men who recently received an _ in- 
crease through a private arbitration 
board. This increase amounts to 
about $125,000 a year to be dis- 
tributed among approximately 1,650 
employees (all members of the 
union). The building laborers re- 
ceived 50 cents a day increase through 
arbitration and the _ sheetmetal 
workers recently received 50 cents 
a day increase through the same 
method. Numerous other wage 
adjustments in other lines have 
been made in favor of the employees. 
Portland, in common with other cities 
throughout the country, has felt very 
keenly the economic depression which 
has swept this country. The build- 
ing trades have been hit the hardest 
as far as unemployment is concerned. 
Other trades have not suffered and 
felt the economic depression as keenly 
as have the men in the building trades 
industry. During the winter months 
we estimated 50 per cent unemploy- 
ment in the building trades, and at 
the present time Portland averages 
approximately the same as other 
parts of the country. As far as I am 
able to check, Portland has not suf- 
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1. Does it have a tone-control? 
Graybar Model 770 does. 


2. Does it have at least four 
screen grid tubes? All 
1930 Graybar models do. 


3. Does it have push-pull am- 
plification? All 1930 Gray- 
bar models do. 


4. Does it have an improved 
electro-dynamic speaker? 
All 1930 Graybar models 
do. 


5. Does it have cabinet beau- 
ty? All 1930 Graybar 
models do. 


6. Does it combine 1930 low 
prices with a sixty year 
reputation for quality? All 
1930 Graybar models do. 


GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y. 
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fered any decrease in membership 
and most of the local unions appear 
to be in very good condition.—GusT 
ANDERSON. 


Walter P. Weis reports that in the 
near future he will make another at- 
tempt to organize the restaurant 
workers in Napa (Calif.). The 
building trades have secured the 
s-day week. The garment workers 
are participating in a joint advertis- 
ing campaign for union shirts. 


In Petaluma (Calif.) the San 
Francisco Egg Inspectors Local No. 
16086 are conducting a campaign to 
organize over 300 girls who are 
candling eggs. Trade-unionism is 
entirely new to these girls. Time, 
patience, and diligent educating— 
from present indications—will bring 
about good results. 


In Livermore, Tunnel and Aque- 
duct Workers Local No. 45 are at- 
tempting to increase membership and 
to gain recognition from the officials 
of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco on the Hetch Hetchy project. 
Thus far most of their efforts have 
been futile. A dirty political mess, 
a mean and tricky system of passing 
the buck, and an unreasonable ob- 
stinacy on the part of San Francisco’s 
city engineers are almost insurmount- 
able obstacles in the way of the prog- 
ress of Local No. 45. Within the 
last two months, Calaveras disaster 
and the Mitchell Camp disaster cost 
the lives of nineteen miners, due ab- 
solutely to culpable negligence. Lo- 
cal No. 45 has complained year in 
and year out of flagrant violations on 


this project of the California safety 
mining iaws, and, now that nineteen 
murders have been consummated, a 
commission has been appointed by the 
Government to investigate. Michael 
Casey, luckily, has been selected as 
one of the investigators. The total 
number of lives lost on this project 
has now reached the amazing number 
of seventy-six. Work has been shut 
down for a period of six months for 
the purpose of modernizing all min- 
ing equipment. What effect this will 
have upon Local No. 45 is impos- 
sible, as yet, to specifically state. 


In Long Beach (Calif.) a move is 
on foot to organize a local of laundry 
workers. This matter will be re- 
ported in full in August. 


In Los Angeles, Dyers, Cleaners 
and Pressers of Local No. 17954 are 
conducting a drive to increase mem- 
bership; a special meeting was called 


for July 31, 1930. 


In Southern California, the “Con- 
federasion de Uniones Obreras Mex- 
icanas”’ is actively engaged in forming 
locals of Mexican workers. On June 
28, 1930, I addressed a meeting of 
nearly 2,000 Mexicans at Anaheim. 
I spoke through an interpreter. The 
spirited response of these workers de- 
serves particular note. 


Bakery-wagon Drivers and Sales- 
men Local No. 432, of Oakland, 
after 31 weeks of arbitration, secured 
an award of an increase of $1 a week 
and a signed agreement. These men 
now receive $49 a week, and an 
8-hour day. 
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Ice-wagon Drivers and Helpers 
Local No. 610, of Oakland, signed a 
new agreement, receiving $1 a day 
increase for an 8-hour day. Under 
the new agreement, the men are held 
responsible for shrinkage. 


Laundry-workers of San Fran- 
cisco have applied for an increase, 
with a favorable chance of getting 
same. 


Laundry-workers of San Jose 
(Calif.) are dickering with two large 
laundry-owners for signed agree- 
ments. This matter will bring me to 
San Jose shortly.—J. M. Casey. 


Organization work with some 
gains is reported at Stockton (Calif.) 
by the barbers, bakers, culinary work- 
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ers, printers, teamsters and building 
tradesmen. The Carpenters Local 
No. 266 especially reports gains in 
membership. We have established 
forums for political activity in non- 
partisan groups and will work for 
those known to be most friendly to 
the cause of union labor. Of inter- 
est to labor is the signing up by the 
Culinary Workers Alliance Local No. 
572 of the Arlington Cafeteria which 
has been in controversy with labor 
for the past three years. The Build- 
ing Trades Council and the Central 
Labor Union are working with the 
city government officials and civic 
organizations in a “paint up,” “clean 
up,” and “fix up” campaign to re- 
lieve those out of work.—WILLIAM 
BuRTz. 
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BOSTON CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


August 11, 1930. 


To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 


You are hereby notified that, in pursuance 
of the Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Fiftieth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held at 
the Convention Hall, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts, beginning 10 o’clock, Monday 
morning, October 6, 1930, and will continue 
in session from day to day until the business 
of the Convention shall have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following »asis: From National or Inter- 
national Unions, for less than 4,000 members, 
one delegate; 4,000 or more, two -delegates; 
8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, 
four delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 
64,000 or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, 
seven delegates; 256,000 or more, eight dele- 
gates, and so on; and from Central Bodies and 
State Federations, and from local trade unions 
not having a National or International Union, 
and from Federal Labor Unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as 
a delegate who is not a member in good stand- 
ing of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage-workers, who are not 
members of, or eligible to membership in other 
trade unions are eligible as delegates from 
Federal Labor Unions. 

As you will observe by this Convention Call, 
officers and delegates to this Convention will 
be permitted to participate in the deliberations 
of the Fiftieth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. For half a century 
the organized workers have been aggressively 
carrying on the campaign of organization. Our 
great movement has been builded slowly but in 
a most substantial and enduring way. The 
struggles which have attended the growth and 
expansion of the American Federation of Labor 
have been keen and intense and the sacrifices 
made have been very great. Our half century 
of service and progress and the fact that we 
are holding the Fiftieth Annual Convention of 


the American Federation of Lavor and the sub- 
stantial progress which reports will show has 
been made during the past year should inspire 
the hosts of Labor and strengthen their purpose 
to carry on the industrial fight for better living 
standards and improved social and economic 
conditions of employment. 

The officers and members of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
especially appeal to national and international 
unions, state federations of labor, city central 
bodies and local organizations to make special 
efforts to send delegates to this Fiftieth Annual 
Convention. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names 
forwarded to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor immediately after their 
election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the 
Convention unless the tax of their organization 
has been paid in full to August 31, 1930. 

The importance of our movement, the duty 
of the hour and for the future, demand that 
every organization entitled to representation 
shall send its full quota of delegates to the 
Boston Convention, October 6, 1930. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affliated unions. The original credential should 
be given to the delegate-elect and the duplicate 
forwarded to the American Federation of Labor 
office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at Boston, hence secre- 
taries will observe the necessity of mailing the 
duplicate credentials of their respective dele- 
gates at the earliest possible moment to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution, resolutions of any char cter or 
proposition to change any provision of the 
Constitution can not be introduced after the 
second day’s session without unanimous consent. 
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Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be consid- 
ered by the Convention which has been decided 
by a previous Convention, except upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Council, nor 
will any grievance be considered where the 
parties thereto have not themselves previously 
held conference and attempted to adjust the 
same. 


Hotel Rates 
otatler Hotel 

Bl NE sanwieeseceenesissccess 15 rooms 
$4.00 single (double at $6.00)...... 75 rooms 
$4.50 single (double at $6.50)...... 80 rooms 
$5.00 single (double at $7.00)...... 80 rooms 
$6.00 single (double at $8.00)...... 50 rooms 
er rere 5 rooms 
EL 4 cv icncceeaesetnncbewen 35 rooms 
Ro ccacecedeeownen 10 rooms 

Ec ckeriibain case wen 350 rooms 


All rooms with bath. 


Elks Hotel 

$3.50 single rooms on the court 

$4.00 single rooms on the outside 

$5.00 double rooms with wide bed, on court 
or on outside, or $2.50 per person 

$6.00 twin bedrooms on the court 

$7.00 twin bedrooms on the outside 

All rooms with bath. 


Parker House 
No guarantee as to number of rooms avail- 
able. 
$3.50 to $7.00. 


Touraine Hotel 
No guarantee as to number of rooms avail- 
able. 
$4.00 to $7.50 single rooms. 
$6.00 to $9.50 double rooms. 


Metropolitan Hotel 
No guarantee as to number of rooms avail- 
able. 
$2.50 to $3.50 single rooms. 
$4.00 to $5.00 double rooms. 


Arlington Hotel 
50 rooms available. 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 single rooms. 
$3.50, $4.50 and $5.00 double rooms. 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Between 35 and 50 rooms available. 
$6.00 single rooms (only 6 rooms). 
$7.00 and $8.00 single rooms. 

$10.00, $12.00 and $14.00 double rooms. 
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Hotel Canterbury 
$2, $2.50 and $3.00 single rooms. 
$4.00 double rooms. 


Reservations may be made by addressing 
Harry P. Grages, Secretary of the Convention 
Committee, 69 Canal Street, Room 41, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will 
be the Statler Hotel. 


Railroad Rate Reduction 


A reduction of one-half of the regular fare 
for the return railroad trip will be available 
if 150 delegates and visitors secure certificates 
when they purchase going tickets. The validat- 
ing agent will honor only certificates issued with 
tickets purchased for Boston as the destination. 

Delegates should ask for these certificates 
when buying going tickets, whether or not 
their use may be desired for the return trip, 
so that.we may have the necessary number 
of 150. 

Immediately upon arrival in Boston the cer- 
tificates should be handed to the Secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor for valida- 
tion. 

President Jewell of the Railway Employees 
Department has furnished for the information 
of the delegates the following list of railroads 
which have agreements with the Railroad Shop 
Crafts’ organizations affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor: 


Ann Arbor 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Big Four 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 

Boston & Albany 

Canadian National 

Canadian Pacific 

Chicago & Alton 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Chicago & Northwestern 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Erie 

Grand Trunk 

Hocking Valley 

Michigan Central 

Mobile & Ohio 

New Orleans and Great Northern 

New York Central 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Railway System Lines 
Western Pacific 
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James Wilson, 
Fourth Vice-President. 
John Coefield, 
Fifth Vice-President. 
Arthur O. Wharton, 
Sixth Vice-President. 


Wma. GREEN, Joseph N. Weber, 
President. Seventh Vice-President. 


If there be any further information regard- 
ing the Convention, or arrangements for the 
convenience of the delegates, it will be com- 
municated in a later circular or through THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Fraternally yours, 





Attest: - - : 
Frank Morrison, Eighth Vice-President. 
Secretary. Martin F. Ryan, 
Frank Duffy Treasurer. 
First Vice-President. Executive Council, American Federation 
T. A. Rickert, . of Labor. 
Second Vice-President. Secretaries will please read this call at first 
Matthew Woll, meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 


Third Vice-President. form press please copy. 
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